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PRIOR FOURPENCE. 
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HE SUN, February 10, 1840, the QUEEN’S 


WEDDING NUMBER, containing a full Account of the Cere- 
mony, with a List of Bridesmaids. &c. Good clean copy. Offers 
wanted —J. H., 89,1 Rediord-street Strand, London 
N R. GERALD MARSHALL SUPPLIES 

MATERIAL for FAMILY HISTORIES on moderate terms. 
Will Abstracts, which are the backbone of Pedigrees, at cheap rates. 
Adv 
Care of Greenberg & Co. 80, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


ME. GILDERSOME - DICKINSON, of Eden 

Bridge. UNDERTAKES GENEALOGICAL and ANTIQUARIAN 
INVESTIGATIONS Professionally —For Terms address to 12, Great 
Turnstile, London. W C 


ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE, 
2%, CRANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Information upon all Matters connected with 
HERALD: 


RY and GENEALOGY. 


Searches carried out at the British Museum and Public Archives. 
Armorial Bearings Painted in Oil or Water Colours. 


Heraldic Engraving—Book-Piates, Seals, 
_ Designs charged for, but deducted trom cost of order. 


OUT -OF- PRINT BOOKS speedily pro- 
cured. Acknowledged the most expert Bookfinderextant. Please 
Mate wants to BAKER'S Great Bookshop, Birmingham.—Books Bought, 


Leat, or Exchanged 
“HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD, 


(The ltd , 50, Leadenhall-street, 


B.C.) 
Contains hairless paper, over which leo nS with perfect 


freedom. Sixpence each 5s. per dozen, ruled or 
Stick in your Scraps with 


TICKPHAST PAST &E, 


Much better than Gum. 6d. and 1s. with strong, useful Brush. 
Sold by Stationers, Chemists, Stores, &c. 
Factory, Sugar Loaf-court, B.C. 


URNISHED APARTMENTS in one of the most 
pleasant positions in TUNBRIDGE WELLS. South aspect, good 
View. Three minutes’ walk from the town and common.—Write RK. G., 
18, Claremont-road, Tunbridge Wells. 


ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMAN. 
TEAUS, GLADSTONE BAGS, and HAT 
CASES. Very Light and Strong. 


ALLEN’S IMPROVED DRESSING BAGS, 
in Crocodile and Morocco Leather, Silver and 
Ivory Fittings, from Five Guineas to Hundred. 


ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, a 
large Stock, for Ball Dresses, with Fitted 
Trays, &c. 

ALLEN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA. 


LOGUES of Registered and Patented Requi- 
sites for Travelling, post free. 


J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer, 37, Strand, London 
(opposite the Lowther Arcade). 


NOW READY. 
URKE’S FAMILY RECORDS: a Genealogical 


and Heraldic History of the Gentlemen of England, Irelena, = 
Scotland. with Illustrations of their Armorial Bearings ACom 
Volume to‘ The Peerase Bironetage’ and ‘The Landed ‘Gentry.’ 
Edited by ASH WORTH P. BURKE. 
Super-royal Svo, cloth gilt, net, 2/. 2s. 
HARRISON & SONS, Publ'shers, 59, Pall Mall London, 8. W. 
Book sellers and Stationers to Her Majrsty. 


New Edition, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
wa i. Ninth Edition. With 3 Pilates. By W. T. LYNN, 
‘Has, we are glad to see, reached a ninth edition, which enables 
to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 


EDWARD STANFORD, Sand |  Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 
Baition, ‘price Sixpence, cloth, 


REMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of the 
by W ae owt in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
Well adapted to accomplish their purpose.” 
Dr. B. A. Goutp, Editor of the Astronomical Journal. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 2% and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Second Edition, price 4d. 


RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, BA FR 


“*Conveys a great deal of information in an 
or technical.’’—Kentish Mercury. 


G. STONEMAN, MAN, 39, Warwick. lane, B.C. 


Second Baition, te fenp 8vo. cloth, price 6d. 
Laer ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 
of Solar and Lunar ey both in Ancient and yy Fh 
w YNN, BA. PRA 


London: E. STANFORD, Cochapur-ctrest, Charing Cress, 8.W. 
W. BENNETT’S POE) 


POEMS, 


The GOLDEN LISRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
Con: TRIBUTION 8 to a BALLAD HISTORY of 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
SONGS for SAILORS, 
CHATTO & WINDUS, 110 and 111, St. Martin’s-lane, W.C. 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 
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Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or News-agent, 
Price THREEPENCE. 


THE ATHENAUM 
JOURNAL OF 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
and the DRAMA, 


This Day's ATHENAZUM contains Articles on 

BIR EVELYN WOOD on ACHTEVEMENTS of CAVALRY. 

ESCOTT on SOCIAL TRANSFORMATIONS. 

SCOTTISH POETKY of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

The PRIVATE LIBRARY 

The DUTCH in LOMBOCK 

NEW NOVELS—Mr. Peters; A Long Probation; Carlton Priors; 
Adoptée 

JAMES’S PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS. 

SHORT STORIES 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The ‘DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY '—SALE of the 

PHILLIPPS MS8.—TENNYSON BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

@CIENCE—The Dawn of Modern Geography ; 
a atalogue; Mythic Singing Crocodiles ; 

Jossip 

FINE ARTS—Foreign Bookbinding; Library Table; The Salons at 
Paris; Sir A. W. Pranks, P.8.A.; The Silchester Excavations ; 
Sales; Gossip 

MUSIC —The Week; The Feis Ceoil; 
Week. 


DRAMA—The Week ; Library Table ; Gossip. 
MISCELLANEA. 


The Royal Society's Pro- 
Societies ; Meetings ; 


Gossip; Performances Next 


The ATHENEUM for May 22 contains Articles on 

YEATS’S The SECRET ROSE. 

RAMSAY on PHRYGIA. 

PICTURESQUE BURMA. 

FENWICK’'S HISTORY of CHESTER. 

NEW NOVELS—Niima; Pantalas; The Secret of Saint Flore]; False 
Gods; Uncle Bernac ; Jinny Blake; The Great Jekyll Diamond. 

AMERICAN HISTORY. 

SCOTTISH BIOGRAPHY. 

RECENT VERSE. 

AMERICAN FICTION. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

COLERIDGE on SPINOZA—TENNYSON BIBLIOGRAPHY —NEL- 
8ON’S ‘AUTOBIOGRAPHY '—An ANGLO-SAXON ENIGMA — 
SALE. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SUIENCE—Mr. A. D. Rartlett ; Societies; Meetings ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS—The New Gallery; The Salons at Paris; Greek Inscrip- 
tions at Clandeboye ; Sales; Gossip 

MUSIC—The Week; The late Mr. Best; 
Week. 


ALso— 


DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


OFFICE for ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Bream’s - buildings, Chancery- lane, E.C, 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 


Gossip; Performances Next 


ELLIOT STOCK’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In demy 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 6d. 


The HOUSE of CROMWELL, 


A Genealogical History of the Family and Descendants 
of the Protector. 1 ow WAYLEN, sometime 
Secretary to Thomas le. A New Edition, revised 
by JOHN GABRIEL CROMWELL, M.A. Oxon., Hon, 
Canon of Durham. 

“To those who are interested in such quaint lore Mr, 


Waylen’s book will yield a world of —s ion.” 
Morning Leader, 


In large demy 8vo. appropriately bound in art linen boards, 
price 6s. 


GEORGE MORLAND’S PIc- 
TURES. Their Present Possessors, with Details of 
the Collections, by RALPH RICHARDSON, FRSE. 
Author of ‘George Morland, Painter, 
‘ . 


In crown &vo, tastefully printed, and bound in parchment, 
price 5s. 


GLEANINGS from IBSEN (the 
Best and Choicest in Ibsen). Selected and Edited, by 
permission, by EMMIE AVERY KEDDELL and PERCY 
CROSS STANDING. With a Preface on Ibsenism. 
“Its novelty ought to commend it to the general public, 
The compilers have also collaborated in a smart introduction, 
in which they refer to the beauty of Ibsen's poetical expres- 
sion. This note of ae | poetic quality is what they have 
I 


been at pains to discover in compiling the Birthday Book.” 
Liverpool Daily Post. 
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In crown 4to. cloth, gilt edges, price 6s. 


HUGO of AVENDON. A Drama 


in Four Acts. By E. L. M. 
“The work reads well, and should be enjoyed by those 
who patronize the drama without leaving their own fire- 
sides.” — Scotsman. 
“There is good material in the play, and the climax is 
skilfully planned.”—Dundee Advertiser, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, price 7s. 6d. 


WREKIN SKETCHES. By 


EMMA BOORE. 


In foolscap Svo. tastefully printed in antique type, and 
bound in cloth, price és. 


50 Large-Paper copies, price 1/. 1s. each. 


IN PRAISE of MUSIC. An 
Anthology. Prepared by CHARLES SAYLE, M.A. 

‘In Praise of Music’ presents a series of extracts selected 
with considerable care from the greatest and most apprecia- 
tive writers on the subject during the centuries. 

* Lovers of music and lovers of literature will agree to 
bless Mr. Sayle for his book.”— British Weekly. 

“ The work is well done, and there is no page in which is 
not written down some noble or suggestive thought about 


the mysterious influence and nature of the art of music.” 
Scotsman, 


Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E.¢. 
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THE HOME-COMING OF THE REMAINS OF 
LORD BYRON. 

The body of Lord Byron was embalmed and 
brought to England in the brig Florida. The 
corpse was put into an oblong wooden box, bound 
with hoops of iron and perforated all over; it was 
then placed in a cask containing 180 gallons of 
spirits, When finally coffined, four urns of Grecian 
workmanship were enclosed with the body ; these 
contained the heart, brains, &c., of the poet. 

The circumstances of the debarcation of the 
remains were accidentally witnessed by a gentle- 
man holding an important magisterial office, and 
upon the same day he addressed himself by letter 
to a personal friend, a Mr. Smedley, as follows : 

“T know that you are curious in such matters, and I 
therefore send you an account of the melancholy sight 
which I have seen to-day. As I was proceeding down 
the river this morning I saw about midday a brig lying 
at the London Dock buoy. She was about 250 tons 
burthen, in mourning (black with a broad blue streak), 
and carried at the main half-mast high a broad pennant, 
or, more strictly speaking, a silk banner of dark 
blue or purple charged with a baron’s coronet proper. 
Her ensign was hoisted in the same mournful way. Her 
name, the Florida of London, On my return about ten 
minutes or a quarter past four p.m. 1 saw one of Searle’s 
barges lying slongside ; a tackle was lowered from the 
mainyard, and a coffin wrapped in black cloth came over 
the larboard side of the brig nearly amidships, and was 
received by some attendants in the barge. That coffin 


contained the body of Lord Byron. There were a few 
straggling boats about the ship, and after I had seen the 
remains which lately contained the most towering spirit 
in Europe placed in the barge and had directed my 
people to preserve order and decency in the event of a 
crowd of boats following it, I departed. When I left 
the brig she was just swinging round with the flood tide, 
and I afterwards learned that the barge proceeded up 
the river entirely alone, Some of my people followed it 
to London Bridge, but when my galleymen returned 
after landing me at the T+ mple they met the barge 
quite unattended just below Blackfriars Bridge, A 
leaden coffin was brought to the brig in the course of 
the morning, and my people who were on duty smelled 
a strong ecent of spirits, arising as they supposed from 
the people on the brig starting the vessel which con- 
tained the body, and pouring its contents overboard, 
One of my men saw some staves and hoops put into the 
boat, and these I conjecture to have formed the cask in 
which the body was preserved. Great care seemed to be 
taken that no one but the proper attendants should come 
on board. On the starboard side was chalked ‘No 
admittance,’ The quarter-deck was shrouded from 
view by a mainsail, and the stern porte were not above 
a quarter raised, I suppose the friends of the deceased 
had issued orders for the greatest privacy to be observed, 
but I could not help feeling that there was an air of 
desertion about the scene which added tothe melancholy 
of it. On my return to the office this evening I saw the 
brig working into the London Docks, The banner was 
gone, and her ensign streamed gaily from the peak.— 
Monday evening, 5 July, 1824.” 


The friends of Lord Byron hoped that a resting- 
place would be given him in Westminster Abbey 
and the application was made; but the Church 
dignitaries were obliged to refuse it for reason 
which will appear. 

A fine statue of Lord Byron was executed by 
Thorwaldsen, and was intended for Westminster 
Abbey, but for several years it lay at the London 
Custom House unpacked, because the Dean of 
Westminster would not allow it to be placed in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Petitions were presented to the House of Lords 
and in the Commons, praying that Parliament 
should interfere and induce the temporary keepers 
of Westminster Abbey to admit the statue of the 
illustrious poet within the walls of the great 
national edifice. The following answer was sent 
by the Dean of Westminster to Lord Brougham, 
and read :— 

“T have not bad an opportunity till this morning of 
consulting with the Chapter on the subject. When we 
were previously applied to to inter the remains of Lord 
Byron within the Abbey we stated the principle on 
which as Christians, perhaps as Churchmen, we were 
compelled to decline the proposal. The erection of a 
monument in honour of his memory which you now 
desire is in proportion subject to the same objection, and 
though I greatly wish to have a figure by Thorwaldsen 
in the Abbey, | cannot consent that my taste should be 
indulged to the prejudice of my duty—that duty being 
to listen to the slanders propagated against that great 
man, for he defied any man to prove what his most 
intimate friends could not distinguish—what his religious 
principles were.” 


After lying so long rejected by the clerical 
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authorities at Westminster, the statue of Lord 
Byron by Thorwaldsen was in 1846 placed in the 
Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Hitpa 
Camden Lawn, Birkenhead. 


UNICORN EMBLEM AND HORN. 

The gateway of Rothsay Castle, Scotland, bears 
the royal arms, having two unicorns as supporters. 
This is probably the earliest example of two unicorns 
as supporters, temp. James IV. (Journal of the 
Archeological Society, Ixv. 5). Two unicorns as 
supporters appear on the nuptial ring of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, 1558; also in a woodcut of 
Mary’s arms, on the title of ‘ Acts of Scotland,’ 
1566. And the same arms are stamped on the 
cover of a book (Arche@ologia, 1849, xxxiii. 
355). Good illustrations of the unicorn supporter 
may be seen on the great seals of James L, 
Obarles I., and Charles II., in Sandford, ‘ Kings of 
England,’ pl. 514, 515, 517; and of James IT. 
and George I. in Knight, ‘Old England, ii. 192, 
256; and on a medal of George I. in the same 
work, vol. ii. p. 256. The Danvers arms, in York 
Minster, 1507, have two unicorns for supporters 
(Cust, ‘History of Heraldry in York Minster’). 
Other notices of the unicorn are interesting and 
curious. Moses, B.c. 1451, uses it as an emblem 
of the great Hebrew house of Joseph. Jewish 
Rabbinical tradition (Lewis, ‘ Antiq. Heb.,’ b. vi.) 
says that Joshua, B.c, 1440, coined money bearing 
a unicorn on it. Joshua was of the tribe of Ephraim, 
the son of Joseph (Stackhouse, ‘ History of the 
Bible,’ p. 1150, Deuteronomy xxxiii. 17, Numbers 
xiii. 8). Anancient Roman gem bears the device of 
a unicorn caressed by a girl (Montfaucon, ‘ Antiq. 
Exp.,’ tom. iii. Sup. pl. ii.). Edward IV. gave to 
the Duke of Burgundy, on his visit in 1472, a gold 
cup set with jewels and a piece of a unicorn’s horn 
in it (British Museum Additional MSS., 1613, 
f. 103). It was supposed to guard against the 
effects of poison in the cup ( Archcologia, xxvi. 277). 
At the marriage of Queen Margaret in London in 

1468, at the grand banquet, on the corners of the 
cupboard, were unicorn horns, the points garnished ; 
and three others, in other places about it (Archao- 
logia, xxxi. 334). In the remarkable crypt under 
the Chapter House, Westminster Abbey, was kept 
in 1303, among the royal treasures, a unicorn’s 
horn (Archeologia, xliv. 378). The right hand 
supporter of the arms of Queen Jane Seymour was 
a unicorn (Strickland, ‘Queens,’ iii. 15). The 
zodiac is engraved on the round case of a clock of 

1560, in which Virgo sits upon a unicorn (Archeo- 

logia, xxxiv.). Queen Elizabeth had a great 

bezar stone set in gold with some unicorn’s horn 

wrapped in a paper (Arch@ologia, xxi. 153). 

“* At Castle Rising, near to Lynn Regis, in Norfolk, 
where the sea is making rapid encroachments on the 


found at a depth of six hundred feet horns perfectly 
straight, supposed to be those of the unicorn : these were 
two feet long, an inch in circumference, and hollow: 
the medullary sub-tance seemed to be petrified.” Truth 
of Revelation,’ 1831, p. 132. 


Sculptured on the black Nimroud obelisk in the 
British Museum may seen unicorn, of 
which Forster (‘ Monuments of Assyria,’ 1859, 
pp. 102, 120) gives a good drawing and this 
mention :— 

“In the primitive Eastern sculptures, as may still be 
seen at Persepolis and elsewhere, the unicorn ox wag 
quite as frequently introduced as the unicorn horse or 
the one-horned wild ass, Whether real or imaginary, 
they mg this species of the bos. The group, 
therefore, in the present instance consists, conformably 
with its legend, of a two-horned and a one-bhorned wild 
ox and a wild goat or antelope.” 


Waddilove (‘Lamp in the Wilderness 1847, 
pl. vi. p. 234) depicts the reverse of a coin of 
Severus, a.D. 210, showing a man seated on a 
rock, holding a spear in his left hand, and a sceptre 
terminated with a bull’s horns in his right, his arm 
leaning on a round shield bearing a bull’s head, 
with the legend ‘‘ Britannia” and “SS, C.” in the 
exergue. Upon which he has this note :— 

“The coin of Severus, plate vi. No. 9, is introduced 
as showing Britannia with an emblem borrowed from 
2 Chron, xviii. 10 and Deut. xxxiii. 17, referring to 
the destiny of the posterity of Joseph. ‘His glory is 
like the firstling of his bullock, and his horns are like the 
horns of unicorns : with them he shall push the people 
together to the ends of the earth: and they are the 
ten thousands of Ephraim, and they are the thousands of 
Manasseb.’”’ 

Clement of Alexandria, a.p. 220, has the following 
remark (Kaye, ‘ Writings of Clement,’ by W. B., 
p. 29), ** We are truly children who know God 
alone as our Father, simple, infantine, pure, lovers 
of the horn of the unicorn (worshippers of one 
God).” Tytler (‘History of Scotland, 1841, 
vol, iv. pp. 329, 349, 353, 354, 356) has these 

mentions of unicorns : James LV. 

“was frequently obliged to coin his personal orna- 
ments, that he might procure money for the demands of 
pleasure or the more serious urgencies of the state, 
Treasurer's Books, July 27, 1497. ‘ Item, ressavit of Sir 
Tho* Tod for iii pund wecht, foure unce and three 
quarters of an unce of gold in xxxvi linkis of the great 
chain, coined by the king’s command, iiii*xxxii unicorns 
iii*lxix Ibs. xvi shillings,’ Jbid, Feb. 20, 1496. Again, 
in the Treasurer's Books, Aug. 4, 1497, we find eighteen 
links struck off the great chain, weighing thirty-five 
ounces, coined into two hundred unicorns and a half, 

Inventory of the Jewels and Money of James the Third. 

Item in unicornis nyne hundrethe & four score. Items 
serpent toung and ane unicorne horne, set in gold. Item 
a covering of variand purpir tarter, browdin with 

thrissillis & a unicorne. P. 356, Compt of schir William 

Knollis, And with viii°lxxxii be nyne hundreth four 

score unicornis.”’ 

James I. ascended the throne in 1603, and brought 
the heraldic unicorn into England. Malone says 
Shakspere wrote ‘The Tempest’ in 1611. It was 
acted in 1613 before Prince Charles ; and in it we 
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find the only unicorn reference I have met in 
Shakspere’s plays (Act III. scene iii.) :— 
Sebastian. A living drollery. Now I will believe 

That there are unicorns, that in Arabia 

There is one tree, the phoenix’ throne, one pheonix 

At this hour reigning there, 

Grant (‘ Johnson,’ 1887, p. 33) remarks on John- 
son’s translating Lobo’s ‘ Voyage to Abyssinia,’ 
“The Portugese missionary, who relates that he 
saw several unicorns, can hardly be considered a 
trustworthy historian, but as an early book of 
travels it has a certain value.” Chamier (‘ Life of 
a Sailor,’ 1839, p. 88) relates the following incident 
as occurring at Malta, when he was a midshipman 
during the French war :— 

“Our leader having taken a great fancy to the unicorn, 
which stands on one side of the grand entrance into the 
eburch of St, John, to place as a figure-head to his 
brother’s yacht, he resolved to have the animal, and his 
refractory crew were desired to be in attendance the 
next night, in order to dislodge the cornuted creature. 
The [rope] was placed round the unicorn’s neck, and 
about ten of us began, with a true sailor-like * one, two, 
three, haul,’ to dislodge our victim, It was, however, so 
well fastened on its pedestal that we did not succeed,” 


A. B. G. 


“Dog-Latin.”—The other day I looked up this 
expression in the following works: Brewer's, 
Mr. Farmer’s, the ‘Century,’ and the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedic’ dictionaries. The last-named has a quota- 
tion from Macaulay’s ‘ History ’ (chap. xxiii.), and 
Mr. Farmer gives a quotation from Mayhew’s 
‘Great World of London.’ ‘N. & Q.’ discusses 
the term in several volumes of its First Series ; but 
80 far the quotation from Macaulay is the earliest 
yet given for the use in the standard books of 
reference, I therefore venture to give one or two 
earlier examples. In the ‘Comic Latin Grammar’ 
(Tilt, Fleet Street, 1839), p. 15, I find :— 


“Dog Latin is the Latin in which boys compose their 
verses and themes, and which is occasionally 
employed at the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
but much more frequently at Edinburgb, Aberdeen, and 
Glasgow. It includes medical Latin and law Latin...... 
‘Meus tuus ego ’"—mind your eye.” 


Wright, in his ‘ Alma Mater’ (1827), gives this 
account of the term and its origin :— 


“When Professor Farish presided over these schools, 
he rendered himself as famous for the quality of his 
Latinity as he has ever been for his great acquisitions in 
science, I have already given one instance; another 
specimen is this, which was due to a dog who had 
impertinently made himself one of his audience, viz., 
‘Verte canem ex.’ Some will have it, that hence arose 
the term ‘ Dog-Latin,’ than which many things are less 
probable, seeing that the reign of Farish was as far back 
a8 1786.”—Vol. ii. p. 39. 


Thave not come across any instance of the term 
during the last century, but I may add that in 
the Student, vol. i. p. 358 (16 Sept., 1750), there 
is part of the first canto of ‘ Hudibras’ “ translated 


into Latin doggerel "—a fact which seems to sup- 
port the common derivation of the word. 

In ‘ Facetiz Cantabrigienses ’ (1825) there is at 
p. 69 another explanation of the term. The editor 
of that work, by the way (Richard Gooch, of St. 
John’s College), was also the compiler of the ‘ Cam- 
bridge Tart’—a fact which will furnish a long- 
delayed answer to a question of Mr. GanTILLon’s 
in ‘N. & Q.’ some years back. 

In the ‘ Life and Letters of Dr. Samuel Butler,’ 
the famous head master of Shrewsbury, there is a 
letter (vol. i. p. 127) from the Rev. S. Tillbrook, 
dated Cambridge, 21 April, 1817, in which I 
find: “The other day he [“my dog Pepper”] 
went with me to the public library in search of 
dog-Latin, which he found in great abundance.” 

Since writing the above, I have been enabled, 
through the courtesy of Mr. Anderson, of the 
British Museum, to consult the new part of the 
‘N. E. D.,’ which has one quotation earlier than 
Thackeray’s ‘ English Humourists’ (1851): “1770, 
D. Dalrymple (Ld. Hailes), ‘ Anc. Scot. Poems,’ 
243 (Jam.). The alternate lines are composed of 
sbreds of the breviary mixed with what we call 
Dog-Latin, and the French Latin de cuisine.” 


J. P. 
48, Comeragh Road, W. 


Sr, Cryoe at Derysoc 1x Waxes, 
—St. Cynog was formerly much reverenced in 
Brecknockshire, the parish of Merthyr Cynog 
having been named after him. His festival was 
in vogue in the remote parish of Defynog, till the 
early part of the present century. It lasted a 
week, and was accompanied by much festivity. 
Ono the second Thursday of October (0.8.) a 
market was held for the sale of meat, poultry, &c., 
in preparation for the feast, which began on the 
following Sunday. Monday was the principal day, 
and was known as Dyddilun gwy! Cynog,” i. ¢., 
the Monday of St. Cynog’s feast. The carrying of 
St. Cynog then took place. The ceremony is thus 
described in a paper in the Arch@ologia Cambrensis 
for 1853 (New Series, vol. iv.), p. 324 :— 

“A man, sometimes a stranger, for the consideration 
of a suit of clothes or money, enacted the part of Cynog; 
but the last victim was a drunken farmer. Cynog was 
dressed in a suit of old clothes, carried once through the 
village of Defynog, and then thrown into the river, 
amidst the jeers and laughter of the people. The last 
time this ceremony was performed was thirty years ago 
last October.” 

The throwing into the water of the person repre- 
senting the saint suggests one of those rain charms 
treated of in detail by Mr. J. G. Frazer in his 
‘Golden Bough’; but in all likelihood the ritual 
significance of the custom was latterly lost sight of. 
J. M. Mackintay, F.S.A, 
4, Westbourne Gardens, Glasgow. 


Lirerary Women IN THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
tuRY.—Hilarius Drudo, in his quaint ‘ Practica 
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Artis Amandi’ (1651), in discussing the literary 
ability of the fair sex, mentions several classical 
female littérateurs, and then adds :— 

“Ac ne semper antiqua meditemur, sed paulo recen- 
tiora contemp!emur, Veniat in conspectum filia Accursii 

uam leges de loco superiore docuisse accepimus, Quid 

icam de Olympia Fulvia Morata? Cujus erudita ecripta 
nulla unquam delebit oblivio. Quid de Hyppolita 
Taurella? Cujus artificiosum, affectuosumque carmen, 
cum legimus, amplexari, exoscularique compellimur. 
Quid de Elysabetha Gonzaga? quam Bembus ita laudat, 
ut lapideum eum esse dicat, gui non unam bujus sessiun- 
culam omnibus philosophorum ambulationibus et dis- 
putationibus anteponat. Quid denique de Angliz regina? 
que hodie florentissimum regnum summa sapientia, 
prudentiaque administrat ; ut Wesenbecius veteris poet 
versus ad eam vere accomodasee videatur: Vos geritis 
juvenes animos muliebres, lilaque Virgo Viri, Hujus de 
ingenii magnitudine, et cognitione linguarum, variaque 
doctrina, et heroicis virtutibus nulla unquam ztas, pos- 
teritasque contiscescet.” 

It is refreshing to know that the literary franchise 
was extended to women, and their work appraised 
at its true value so far back as 1651; but who were 
the good female knights of the pen with whose 
names the equitable Drudo has embellished his 
pages? The erudite and masterful Queen Bess 
we know; but who were the daughters of Accursius 
and Olympia Fulvia Morata ; and who Hyppolita 
Taurella and Elizabeth Gonzaga? My curiosity is 
whetted ; can anybody slake it? The encomium 
on Queen Elizabeth (the queen alluded to, I pre- 
sume) is interesting and valuable, coming from a 
Dutchman, whose proclivities would — have 
been Anglophilene with the glories of De Ruyter 
and Van Tromp fresh in his memory. 

J. B. 8. 

Manchester. 

Olympia Fulvia Morata, an erudite Italian lady, born 
at Ferrara, 1526, died in Heidelberg, 1555. Her works 
were published in Bale in 1558 with the title “ Olympiz 
Fulvize Moratz. mulierum omnium eruditissime, latina 
et grzco, que habueri poluerunt Monumenta, cum erudi- 
torum judiciis e laudibus.” Many illustrious women of 
the name of Gonz»ga can be traced, but we know of 
none named Elizabeth. For Hyppolita Taurella you 
might perhaps consult C. G. Tocchen, * Allgemeines 
Gelehrten Lexicon,’ Leipzig, 1750-51, with continuations 
and supplements by Adelung and Rotermund, 1784-87, 
1810-19. A female Italian professor of law, a descendant 
of Franciscus Accursius, brought to England by Ed- 
= ; from the Holy Land, lived in Belegee. See 

yle. 


Tae Brepew Storz.—Mauch has been written 
about the stone used for inaugurating the Lord 
Wardens of the Cinque Ports, and I am not aware 
that it has been proposed to explain “ breden” as 
a form of breeding or growing stones, a sort of 
natural conglomerate or pudding stone. Now this 
Breden stone is no stone at all, but a relic of 
Roman wall, now preserved in the Drop redoubt 
on the western heights at Dover, and utilized for 
Lord Dofferin. For this purpose the site was 
boarded in, and the offi occupied a platform 


on which his lordship was seated over the relic ; 
for indeed no one could settle down on the bare 
compound, which consists of two large slabs, say 
4 ft, across and Gin. thick, posed in a slanting 
form with the top edges at an apex, and a third 
fragment below, something like a disarranged 
cromlech, There can be no mistake as to the 
material, which consists of layers of flint boulder 
embedded in genuine Roman mortar mixed with 
pounded red tile, and white tiles mingled with the 
flints. A. Hatt, 


Tre Immacutate Conception.—The Saturday 
Review, 6 Feb., p. 134, states that this doctrine 
was promulgated by Pius IX. in 1870. Asa 
matter of fact it was defined by Pius IX. 8 Dec, 
1854. Grorce Anevs, 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


** Retorns.”—I do not find this word in the 
‘Century Dictionary,’ and therefore make a note 
of it. On passing a newspaper office, I observed, 
printed in large letters on the doors, “‘ Returns 
only.” The meaning is so obvious that I need 
say no more, Ratrs Tomas, 


Tae Queen’s Heap pown.—Folk in 
general are not nowadays so careful as they 
were years ago in the matter of affixing postage- 
stamps to letters and receipt stamps upon bills, 
and many never note whether the stamps are the 
right way up or upside down. It was very diffe- 
rent, however, before the rush and roar of this 
half of the century began, for it was next door to 
a crime, in the eyes of many, to affix a stamp with 
the Queen’s head the wrong way up. Many were 
not only under the impression that Her Majesty 
would “feel offended,” but that if she took the 
matter up personally, or told officials to act, 
punishment could follow! There are still, how- 
ever, many people who look with horror upon 4 


postage-stamp upside down. 
RatciiFre. 
Worksop. 


Taisie.—The following paragraph appears in 
the Lincoln, Rutland, and Stamford Mercury of 
26 April, 1861, and, if I am not mistaken, I have 
met with the same thing in other words on much 
more recent occasions :— 

“To the Dutch the ladies of all nations are indebted 
for the invention of the thimble, The Dutch achieved 
this great invention about the year 1690,” 

How can this stupid error have arisen? The 
thimble is probably prehistoric. Thimbles in 
some form or other must have been used by the 
women who executed the rich embroideries of the 
medizval time. The late Prof. J. E. Thorold 
Rogers, in his ‘ History of Agriculture and Prices 
in England,’ mentions, under the year 1494, one 
dozen thimbles, which cost 4s. (vol.; iii. p. 560). 
What is, however, more to the purpose, they are 
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frequently alluded to by our old dramatists. Here 
are two examples from the greatest of them. ° 
In ‘The Taming of the Shrew,’ Grumio says :— 
“IT commanded the sleeves should be cut out and 
sewed up again; and that I'll prove upon thee, though 
thy little finger be armed in a thimble.” —IV. iii. 149. 
In ‘The Life and Death of King John, the 
Bastard says :— 
For your own ladies and pale-vieaged maids 
Like Amazons come tripping after drums, 
Their thimbles into armed gauntlets change, 
Their needles to lances, and their gentle hearts 
To fierce and bloody inclination, V. ii. 156, 
In the early days of the Civil War between 
Obarles I. and the Parliament, when the citizens 
of London were called on to send in their plate 
to be coined into money, the royalist jesters made 
fun of the Puritan dames, who were said to have 
given even their silver thimbles to the cause. 
Epwarp Pracock. 


Tat Retative Vatves or an 
asp A Frexcuman.—The tradition cherished by 
every schoolboy that one Englishman is equal to 
three Frenchmen probably originated in the passage 
quoted by Mahan from one of Nelson’s letters : 
“Talways was of opinion, have ever acted upon 
it,and never have had any reason to repent it, that 
one Englishman was equal to three Frenchmen.” 
This insular conceit was rudely dispelled in the 
case of a young man who went from this parish to 
take a coachman’s place in Paris. Writing home 
on one occasion, he says : ‘‘ You ’ve heerd tell how 
one Englishman is a match for three Frenchmen ; 
but don’t you believe it, mother ; for I’ve tried it, 
and am now in the hospital.” To hear the old 
woman gravely recite this is a delicious piece of 
comedy. Hotcompe Inevesy, 

Heacham, Norfolk. 


‘Lerrers or a Country Vicar.’—This book, 
detailing the troubles and consolations of a French 
country curé, has attracted a good deal of notice ; 
but, as I think, the translator is not quite at home 
regarding the English Catholic renderings of some 
hrases, which to some extent jar upon the Eng- 

Catholic reader. 

Thus, the English version makes M. le Curé speak 

of people attending their “ Easter devotions.” Now 

“devotions” should be rendered ‘‘ duties.” 
To attend the ‘Easter duties” is a well-known 
familiar phrase, and simply means going to con- 
fession and communion at, or about, the Paschal 
season. But the term “‘ devotions ” is inadequate, 
as it does not express the obligation—which the 
word “duty,” or “duties,” does, Thus, to hear 
mass every Sunday is a duty—a thing of precept, 
of obligation ; whereas to hear mass on an ordinary 
weekday is a matter of devotion—of pious choice. 
Again, in this country we use the term “devotions” 
for non- services, generally in the verna- 


cular—prayers, hymns, rosary, or anything else 
which may be provided in addition to, or instead 


‘of, the Breviary offices, when such, from circum- 


stances such as lack of clergy or singers, cannot 
be chanted in church. But to “go to the Easter 
duties” is a technical recognized phrase, not 
properly represented by the term ‘‘ devotions.” 

Again, M. le Curé is made to say that he was 
“preparing to celebrate holy communion.” I 
do not think he would have thus expressed himself. 
You can give, or receive, or dispense, or administer, 
communion ; but we should not speak of celebrating 
the same. We should say “celebrate mass,’ ‘or 
*the liturgy,” or ‘‘ the holy sacrifice,” which, of 
course, includes communion, at least of the priest. 
But the priest would speak not of “ celebrating 
communion,” but of partaking of or receiving the 
same. And communion can be given and received, 
apart from mass, before, or after, or at any time 
during the morning. We might say to a person, 
“Did you go to communion?” or, “ Did you 
make your confession and your communion ?” but 
I should never ask a person, “ Did you celebrate 
communion ?” 

In some places, M. le Curé and others speak 
of high mass. The Country Vicar, being alone 
in his charge, could not possibly have this, as high 
mass requires priest, deacon, and sub-deacon, He 
could have low mass, with or without music, or 
missa cantata—sung mass—but nothing more. 

In one place the fast on Friday is mentioned, 
There is no such thing as the Friday fast, unless 
Good Friday. Ordinary Fridays (except when 
they come on Ember Days, or fasted vigils, or in 
Lent) are days of abstinence, which is not the 
same thing as a fast. In England the Fridays, 
like the Wednesdays, of Advent, are fast-days, but 
not so, I believe, in France or other Catholic 
countries, 

I observe that Monseigneur, the bishop, is ad- 
dressed as ‘‘ His Grace”; and when the bishop 
signs himself “ yours in X'°,” =“ yours in Christo,” 
=“ yours in Christ,” the translator, in a foot-note, 
renders this “yours, &c.,” which is a somewhat 
inadequate rendering. Georce ANcvs. 

St, Andrews, N,B. 


** Give HIM HIs BEANS.”—The saying of Pytha- 
goras that, so far as the wickedness of the thing 
was concerned, a man might as well marry his 
grandmother as meddle with beans, long remained 
a puzzle to the learned. For they, honest men, 
seemed to think that on this matter Pythagoras 
had either got a few leagues beyond the fine line 
dividing genius from insanity, or else had be- 
queathed posterity one of those deep and dark 
things which, as Lord Dundreary says, “no fellow 
can understand.” 

At last, however, an enterprising German dis- 


covered the truth—truth trite and obvious as a 
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nursery rhyme. To the Greek mind the bean was 
what the ballot-box is to us, a symbol of politics, 
For in Athens there were no printing - presses, 
and had there been any the populace might not 
have been able to understand the mystery of the 
card and cross, hence voting in those days was 
reduced to the simple expedient of placing a bean 
in the box of the candidate you were disposed to 
favour. 

Thus all that Pythagoras meant by his grand- 
mother and his beans was that the truly wise man 
must abstain from such a mundane and distracting 
thing as the pursuit of politics. We have only to 
expand this German’s hint a little, and take ina 
few more facts, to find the origin of the seemingly 
meaningless phrase, ‘‘ Give him his beans,” 

Besides the ordinary political voting current in 
ancient Athens, there was voting of another and 
more solemn kind. Before a man could be expelled 
the city he must be condemned to exile by the 
suffrages of a given number of citizens. To deter- 
mine the question a poll was taken, and, if it were 
found that the number of votes was not up to the 
required standard, absolution followed. 

he general custom of deciding on a case of 
ostracism was unquestionably that described by 
Courtine in his notes on Nepos: “ Cives...... in 
vase quodam testulas viritim in concilio ipsis datas 
suffragiorum loco mittebant, in quibus quisque 
nomen illius scribebat, quem urbe cedere voluisset.” 
But as beans were used in ordinary trials, where 
white acquitted and black condemned, they were, 
in all probability, used in the former case like- 
wise ; and, if so, would it not naturally be said of 
the ostracized that he had got “his beans” ? 

0. O. Dove. 

Birkdale, Southport. 


Misquvoration, (See 8" S, xi. 339.)—In a 
review of ‘A Dictionary of Slang, Jargon, and 
Cant’ there is the following sentence : “ The latest 
sillinesses or affectations of ‘irresponsible ignorant 
reviewers ’ find their way, not seldom by the route 
of ‘N. & Q.,’ into our great national lexicons.” 
May I be allowed to point out that Tennyson, in his 
* Hendecasyllabics,’ wrote :— 

O you chorus of indolent reviewers, 
Irresponsible, indolent reviewere ! 
F, O. Birxseck Terry. 


sy Tomas Suort.—Chalmers’s ‘ General 
Biographical Dictionary’ gives a short account of 
this writer, who was a physician at Sheffield about 
the middle of last century. He contributed several 

pers to the Phi ical Transactions—chiefl y 
about ‘‘ meteors,” by which are meant auroral 
appearances—and was also the author of a few 
works. One of these is called, according to 
Chalmers, ‘A General Chronology of the Air, 
Weather, Seasons, Meteors, &c., for the Space of 
250 Years.’ It was published in 1749, but there 


does not seem to be a copy of it either in the 
library of the British Museum or of the Royal 
Society, nor can I find it mentioned in any lib 
catalogue which I have seen. Lalande includes 
its name in his ‘ Bibliographie Astronomique’ 
(though he erroneously gives the author's name as 
Jacob, 4. ¢, James, instead of Thomas, Short), and 
says that it contains ‘‘une liste de toutes les 
cométes dont les anciens ont parlé, et de tous les 
autres phénoménes ou météores.” I do not know 
whether Thomas Short was related to his more 
famous contemporary James Short, the optician, 
of Edinburgh. But I should be glad if any of 
your readers could tell me how to procure access 
to the above work. It is also mentioned in Rees's 
Cyclopzedia,’ W. T. 
Blackheath, 


Queries, 


We must request correepondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“Burvit.”—It is said that early in the nine- 
teenth century such a sentence as this might have 
been heard in south Pembroke, ‘‘ Now, then, 
brats, be off to burvil, ‘tis gwayin lait.” I should 
be glad to get more information about ‘ burvil” 
in the sense of “bed.” Tue Epiror oF 

‘Tae Diarecr Dictionary,’ 

Clarendon Prees, Oxford. 


W. B. Srevenson.—Can any reader give me 
information concerning W. B. Stevenson, the 
author of a ‘ Historical and Descriptive Narrative 
of Twenty Years’ Residence in South America,’ 
London, 1825, 8vo.? His book was translated into 
French and German, and was printed by Prescott. 
I believe he acted as secretary to Lord Dundonald 
in the War of Independence. He visited England 
about 1825, but I have been unable to trace him 
after his return to America. E, I, Carty. 


Netson’s Breecues.—The late Miss Jane 
Roteley, who was recently recorded as having left 
property in Swansea to Greenwich Hospital, was 
the daughter of Lieut. Lewis Roteley, the officer 
of Marines who is represented as holding Nelson's 
body in several depictions of Trafalgar. She 

, in succession to her father, the breeches 
in which Nelson died, and often told me that she 
should probably leave them to Greenwich Hospital. 
Has she done so ? C. W. D. 


‘*Fortams.”—This word, meaning a kind of 
loaded dice, is commonly said to be derived from 
the name of Fulham, “which, in the reign 
Queen Elizabeth, was the most notorious place for 
black-legs in all England ” ( Imperial Diet 
Is there any evidence for this? As is 
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it has been suggested, with some plausibilit: 
that it may be simply “ full’ ones.” . ws 


H 
ENRY 


Strained Giass.—Whereabouts, in the West 
of England more especially, are there any collec- 
tions of old stained glass ? CO. H. Sp. P. 


BrupENELL.—Whose daughter was the Hon. 
Mary Brudenell, wife of William Exton, and 
mother of Richard Brudenell Exton, M.D., 1755? 
See Dr. Lee’s ‘ List of Thame Church,’ p. 626. I 
do not find her name in any old Peerage. 

Lis.e. 


THREATENED Invasion or 1803. 
—At this time numerous volunteer regiments 
sprang into existence. I am very anxious to 
obtain the names of the men that were raised in 
Urmston (near Manchester) and who were annexed 
to one of the Manchester companies. Can any 
one say where the roll-call can be seen? I have 
tried this query in local papers—result, nil. Iam 
aware of the list of officers in the London Gazette. 


Ricuarp Lawson. 
Urmston, Manchester. 


Epitions or ARTHURIAN AND Graat Lecenps. 
—Who is the publisher of Sir F, Maddens ‘Sir 
Gawayne and the Grene Knight,’ published about 
thirty years ago for the Roxburghe Club? Is 
there a translation (French or English) of ‘The 
Holy Graal’ (Old German); also of ‘ Parzival’ 
and ‘Titurel,’ both by Wolfram von Eschenbach ? 
Are there English translations of ‘Roman de 
Percival,’ by Orétien de Troyes; ‘Roman des 
diverses Quétes de St. Graal,’ by Walter Mapes ; 
the Old French romances of ‘ Gauvain,’ ‘ Percival ’ 
(not Orétien’s), and ‘Tristan’? If not, what are the 
best French editions of these ? E. W. P. 


“Harry-carry.”— Thornbury, in his ‘Tour 
round England,’ uses this word, which I do not 
find in Forby, Spurden, or Rye, He says (vol. ii, 
xix. p, 37) :— 

“ These narrow rows (at Yarmouth] created a necessity 
for a special low, long, narrow vehicle, first introduced in 
Hen the Seventh’s time, and hence popularly known 
as ‘ Harry-carries,’” 

Q. V. 


Can any East Anglian reader explain ? 


Towntey.—I bought some time ago, for a few 
coppers, on a second-hand bookstall, “ Biblical 
Anecdotes | Illustrative of | the history | of the | 

Scriptures | and of | The Early Translation 
| of them into | various Languages. | By James 
Townley.” 


To) fullans in the ‘Treatise on Dice-Play’ 


The book is dated 1813, and was 


staves in the pecthynen, each stave being run 
into a frame on either side, exactly like a minia- 
ture gate. The other illustrations on the same 
page are a manuscript roll as used in the Jewish 
synagogue and the papyrus reed. Who was 
Townley ; and what led him to insert the pecthynen 
in this manner? D. 

{James Townley, a well-known Biblical scholar and 
translator from the Hebrew, concerning whom the ‘ Dict. 
Nat, Biog.’ will, before long, probably tell us all that is 


known.] 


Artiriciat Frowers, &c., on Graves.—Mrs, 
Gamlin, in her recently published and highly 
interesting volume entitled ‘’Twixt Mersey and 
Dee,’ states that in the porch of the church at 
Heswall there hangs a notice to the effect that it 
is impossible to keep the graveyard in simple and 
reverent order without the co-operation of the 
friends of the buried dead, and that, as it is illegal 
to place artificial flowers, glass globes, cards in 
bottles, or metal arrangements on graves, it is 
begged that none will be left, as they are liable to 
be removed ; but plants and natural flowers will 
be permitted on application to the rector. Mrs. 
Gamlin has not supplied the date (if any) of this 
notice. Oan any correspondent furnish the title 
of an Act of Parliament or an order which would 
make it illegal to place artificial flowers, glass 
globes, &c., on graves /—a very pretty and common 
custom at the present time. 
Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


CuristopHEer Packer, or Corgs, co. Leicester, 
—He was, I believe, Lord Mayor of London. 
1654-5. He bad a marriage licence, 4 May, 1669 
(Vicar-General Archbishop of Canterbury), to marry 
Elizabeth Herring, widow. This would be a second 
or third wife, as his son was married in 1665. The 
connexion with the Cliftons has been mentioned (6 
S. x. 517; xi, 56, 136). I should be glad to know 
the origin of Christopher, and what foundation 
there is for the statement that his family came 


from Northamptonshire. 
Henry Isnam M.A, 


Shangton Rectory, Leicester. 


Pusiic-nouses.—Can any of your correspond- 
ents inform me whether there exist any lists of 
public-houses in London prior to 18257 I havea 
London directory of that date which gives such a 
list, but I know of no older one. The various 
editions of the ‘Picture of London’ give the 
names of the leading hotels and 


McKixtzy. — Rumour has it (though certain 
riodicals of the United States, which may be 


by “‘B Crompton Fileet-street Bury.” | pe 1 
termed the organs of Celtic opinion, to wit, the Irish 


frontispiece has a pecthynen, or bardic staff, 


World of New York and the Pilot of Boston and 


with a specimen of bardic writing in the characters 
other sheets, have not as yet ventilated the fact) 


known as ‘‘Coelbren y Beirdd,” There are eight 
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that Mr. William McKinley, the new American 
executive, a native of the State of Ohio, born in 
1844, is the grandson of a Protestant United Irish- 
man hanged (? in 1798) for a then unpardonable 
bit of disloyalty against the British Government, 
near Dervock (7), Antrim Co., during the height 
of the Irish troubles at the end of the last century. 
Perhaps some of the antiquarian readersof ‘N. &Q.’ 
with a local knowledge of past minute Ulster 
history wi!l furnish an authentic version of the 
affair. Does not the Scotch antiquary classify 
McKinley as being a name of Scottish origin ? 
Sones on Sports. —Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
direct me to a volume containing popular songs 
about English sports? Ihavethe Badminton volume, 
but that does not contain such favourite pieces as 
‘Tis a fine hunting day” and “Come out, tis 
now September,” and is therefore useless to me. 
Grorce Repway. 


Mortuary Osservance.—In 1799 died the 
mother of a large family of children, wife of a 
clergyman residing in Oxford. On the day of the 
funeral “the Coffin, having been brought down, 
was placed upon the table in the Dining-room. 
All the family, dressed in deep mourning, after 
morning prayer walked three times round the table, 
the Coffin being covered with the Pall.” This is 
recorded in some notes—would there were more of 
them !—which a wise daughter jotted down from 
the recollections of her mother and aunts, who took 
part in this ceremony. Was it one that was gener- 
ally observed ? Sr. SwirHin. 


Yippise.— What is Yiddish, and who speak it? 
Icnoramvs. 
From the German Jiidisch, a composite language, 
spoken largely by Jews in London, See Barrére and 
Leland, under “Yid,” “ Yiddisher,” “Yeddan,” or 
“Yeddican.” See also ‘The Century Dictionary,’ Funk 
& Wagnalls, &c., and Atheneum, No, 3303, p. 212.] 


Private Auction with Crosep Doors.—An 
advertisement which appeared in the Atheneum, 
17 April, p. 495, seems to me a curiosity. Perhaps 
some correspondent can explain. One or two 
theories occur to my mind, as they would to many 
others ; but I refrain from offering them here. A 
statement of facts,on the other hand, would be 
most interesting. Marsha. 


Hewrt Wappincton.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents give me information as to the direct 
descent of the late distinguished French states- 
man Henri Waddington? Was he the grandson 
or great-grandson of Samuel Waddington, who 
married Sarah Tyrwhitt, of Stainfield, Lincolnshire, 
some time before 1755? And was the expatriation 
of his family due to the will of Mrs. Samuel 
Waddington’s brother, Sir John de la Fountayne 


Tyrwhitt, who, in 1755, left the ancient manor of ' 


Stainfield (conferred on his ancestor by H 
VIIL.) to the Drakes of Shardeloes, Bucks, wi 
the right of bearing the name and arms of 
Tyrwhitt, to the total exclusion of his sisters and 
their sons, as well as the younger branch of 
Tyrwhitt of Cameringham, from whom all the 
Tyrwhitts now extant are descended? Sir Joby 
Tyrwhitt’s mother was Mary Drake, of Shardelocs, 
therefore the great-grandson of her brother had 
no sort of Tyrwhitt blood. Yet Sir John Tyrwhitt 
left him the estates with the name and arws of 
Tyrwhitt, and thus his descendants, who are not 
Tyrwhitts in the faintest degree, represent the 
eldest branch of the family, while the Shorts 
of Keal, and the Brackenburys of Spilsby, de 
scended from the two elder sisters, were disinherited, 
and possibly the Waddingtons, descended from 
the youngest sister, were entirely exiled. I want 
very much to discover if this last surmise is quite 
accurate. But what makes Sir John Tyrwhitts 
action the more puzzling is that the Drakes were 
then, as now, wealthy people, having in five 
generations secured four heiresses and co-heiresses 
with valuable estates. It appears to me the 
testator must have had a very deficient sense of 
justice as well as of family feelings. 

M. L. E. Tyrwarr. 


Titte anp Avurnor or Book Wantep.—Om 
any one tell me the name and author of a smill 
volume of humorous poems, rather in the style of 
‘Rejected Addresses,’ one of which, entitled 
* Motherhood,’ ends with the following lines !— 

My hen has laid an egg I know; 

And only hear the noise she is making. 
Another poem on ‘The Cat’ has the following 
verses :-— 

They call me cruel ; can I tell 
If mouse or songbird feels? 
I only know they make me light 
And salutary meals. 
For me they pour the cream-pot out, 
And cull the choice sardine ; 
But, ah ! I never more shall be 
The cat I once have been. 
V. 
Hill House, Long Melford. 


Smita or Cuicarster.—Is there any complete 
list of portraits, &c., painted by the three brothers 
Smith of Chichester? If so, where can it be seen! 


E. G, 
Richmond, Surrey. 


Earty Heapstones, &c.— What is the earliest 
known headstone or monument existing i 
churchyard the inscription on which is still intact! 
I have come across many seventeenth century 
monuments, but have only once seen a monument 
of sixteenth century date with a perfect inscription 
It is a headstone, and stands in the churchyard st 
Wellington, Somerset, is in splendid 


me 


aD 

de 

| 

‘ 
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and has the following clearly cut in large capitals : 
“Here lyeth the bodie of Iames Goddard who 
departed this life the 21 of March 1589,” 

F. 8. M.A. 


Peter Harrison, ArcuirEct, is said to have 
been born at York, 1716. He was the son of 
Thomas Harrison, He went early to New Eng- 
land, where he produced the finest types of 
churches and public buildings in the colonies, 
eire, 1750. Though of the first importance in 
American architectural history, very little seems 
to be known of him. Tradition connects his 
name with Vanbrugh—it is suspected erroneously — 
but he may have had a hand in completing Blen- 
heim Palace. Information concerning his family, 
early training, and English works will be very 
gratefully acknowledged. 

Samvuet F, BarcHeper. 

Old Cambridge, Mass., 


AvrHors or Quotations WanTED.— 
The jewelled arms of Autumn 


Clasping the dying 7. 
AURICE GRINDON, 
And like a being all the world can ecan, 
Refresh the inner, clothe the outer, man. 
De V. Paven-Parne. 
The partridge may the falcon mock 
If that slight paifrey stand the a. aC 


Beylies. 
“SITTING BODKIN.” 
S. xi. 267, 354.) 

Dr. Murray’s definition of bodkin in this phrase as 
“a person wedged in between two others where there 
is proper room for two only” seems to me open to 
amendment. In his earliest quotation—“ Where 
but two lie in a bed you must be Bodkin bitch- 
baby must ye” (I copy from the original edition of 
Ford’s ‘ Fancies,’ 1638, p. 54)—not only is there 
no connotation of such wedging, but the dramatic 
situation rigorously excludes the idea, The passage, 
which is without punctuation in the original, will 
not bear minute explanation, but thus much may 
be said: the word “ bodkin” is applied to a page 
— “the Boy, the Babe, the Infant,” as he is called 
shortly before—by one of the dramatis persone 
who accuses him of adultery with his wife. Neither 
is there a hint of such wedging in the following 
extract from the Records of the Mock Corporation 
of Sephton (dated 14 March, 1790, eight years 
earlier than the date of Dr. Murray’s second 
= printed in Carée and Gordon’s ‘Sefton,’ 


“Mr. Bu Bevan......informed the Members pre- 


rgess 
sent that the absence of the worthy Recorder......was 


Burgess West riding Bodkin in a Chaise on his way there, 
with Two other Persons,” 

The italics are in the book, or rather in the 
Records. 

Nor, again, is such wedging implied in the fol- 
lowing anecdote connected with the wedding of 
Joshua Stanger and Mary Calvert, 3 Aug., 1824 
(Cornhill Magazine, May, 1890, p. 512) :— 

“Speaking of that day, more than two generations 
ago, Mrs, Stanger told me that Dora Wordsworth 
journeyed back to Rydal in their coach, and was all 
the way miserable, as fearing she was de trop. ‘ But you 
know, dear sir,’ she said with a twinkle, ‘newly married 
people are so stupid that I always should recommend a 
third person to ride bodkin—and we were quite sorry to 
part with her, as we did at the bottom of Rydal Hill, 
where her father was waiting to receive her and to 
us joy.’” 

These examples of “ riding bodkin ” will serve 
to supplement those of “sitting bodkin” given in 
the ‘N. E. D.,’ if they throw no light on the 
origin of the phrase, about which Dr. Murray is 
silent. With regard to the replies evoked by the 
query, it might have been added that the “sword- 
case” suggestion is nullified by the fact that bod- 
kin, as a weapon, meant a short dagger, not a 
sword. The explanation grounded on the meaning 
that the word has for the seamstress is too fanciful 
for my approval. Mr. Movunr’s explanation— 
which, be it noted, conflicts with the “ wedging ” 
theory—is much more likely: the analogy of the 
seat or board capable of sliding in and out to the 
dagger in its sheath is obvious. But was such a 
vehicle, fitted with such a “ bodkin” seat, as Mr. 
Mount mentions, in existence in 1638? This 
brings me back to the passage quoted from Ford, 
which is anything but lucid. The words “ where 
but two lie in a bed” admit an explanation which 
would make the quotation valueless as far as 
regards the phrase “sitting bodkin”: they may 
imply nothing more than that the page is the third 
person proverbially destructive of company. Some 
words immediately preceding (one of these mean- 
ing ‘* puncture”) seem to stamp “ bodkin ” with the 
primary sense of dagger, in which there may be an 
allusion to the page’s size ; but in so coarse a con- 
text it is hard tosay what it means. If the question 
which I have asked above can be answered in the 
affirmative, the passage will gain in more respects 
than lucidity. F. Apams. 

1064, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Locat Arras In THE NortH oF ENGLAND IN 
Danis Norman Times 8, xi. 367).—It 
may be presumed that such sokes or privileged 
districts as Staindropshire appears to have origin- 
ally been, would disappear when the whole a 
of Durham was converted into an espiscopal palati- 
nate, 

I believe Lonp Barnarp will find that Robert 


fitz- Maldred himself took the name of “ de Nevill” 
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after the death of his wife’s brother without issue, 
in 1227. This Norman family of Nevill was seated 
at Burreth (now Brough-on-Bain), co. Lincoln, and 
held lands in Manton and Raventhorpe of the 
Abbot of Peterborough from the date of Domesday 
Book, 1086, when their ancestor Radulf (de Nevill) 
was the tenant, his name being given in full in one 
instance, This Robert, called “‘de Nevill” in 
‘Testa de Nevill’ (p. 345), was then (c. 1230) in 
session of these lands as well as the quarter 
night’s fee in Burreth. He also gave lands in 
Malmeton (Manton) to Louth Park (* Mon. Angl.,’ 
i. 806). 

The identity of Uchtred, Robert fitz-Maldred’s 
grandfather, is still uncertain, The ‘Stemma 
Veterum Comitum,’. printed by Surtees, makes 
him the son of Cospatrick, son of Earl Uchtred, 
among whose descendants the name of Maldred 
does not occur. It seems to me more probable 
that Uchtred was a brother of the Earl Cospatrick, 
in which case he would have been a son of Maldred 
(younger son of Crinan, the thane and lay abbot of 
Dunkeld, killed in battle, 1045), by Aldgitha, 
daughter of the same Earl Uchtred, by his third 
wife, King Ethelred’s daughter Elfgiva; this 
Maldred being younger brother of Duncan, King 
of Scots, murdered by Macbeth in 1039. 

A. 8. Exxis. 

Westminster. 


“LI MAISIE HIERLEKIN ” (8" xi, 108, 174, 271, 
355).—In compliance with the request of your corre- 
spondent I furnish references to the various articles 
which have appeared in ‘ N. & Q.’ on this subject: 
1" iii, 165, 287, 465 ; i. 313, 436; S, 
v. 193; vi. 73, 143; xii. 483; 7S, ii, 347, 418, 
455 ; 8", x. 472; xi. 108, 174, 271. 

Everarp Home Coteman, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


** Buster” (8 §, xi. 324).—Let us be thankful 
that, the ‘O, E, D.’ having done with letter B, the 
English language has for the present escaped this 
danger, in spite of the vogue that a contributor has 
contrived to secure for the compound by a heading 
in ‘N. & Q.’ and a consequent approach to im- 
mortality in its index. I turn to p. 339, where I 
read with mixed feelings an official utterance of 
*N. & Q.’ to the effect that the latest sillinesses or 
affectations find their way, not seldom by the route 
of ‘N. & Q..,’ into our great national lexicons. 

Let the English language grow as study suggests, 
or science requires, or the voice of the street and 
the workshop demands, Of this last class is “ bus,” 
a usefal abbreviation, which the foreseeing man 
who gave to the ‘‘omnibus” a name that it has 
but lately justified must have been too practical to 
og to. But if “buslet” should reappear, it 
will, I venture to think, be in the dictionaries, not 
in the streets, where the word is as little likely to 
find acceptance as the “omnibuslet” which is 


spoken of as possibly to follow. The inventions of 
the weary writer of notes on the light things of the 
day, justified in including in his mild facetiousness 
some new form of syllables, without intention of 
bringing a new word into permanent currency, are 
perhaps the last source to which we should look 
for valuable additions to the English language. 
When a planet from such a source “ sails into our 
ken” (I thought it was “ swims”), or in any way 
wanders there, the sooner it wanders out of it the 
better for us, 


Mopern Forx-tore: (8 §, x, 
472 ; xi. 332). —At this day in rural Suffolk it is 
considered vastly unlucky to lay an umbrella ona 
table, but I have not been able to learn the origin 
of the superstition. It is not, I believe, mentioned 
in ‘Suffolk Folk-lore’ (Folk-lore Society, 1893) ; 
but that work is without an index! How can any 
society professing to be in the least scientific issue 
a work of this kind without any proper key to its 
contents ? James Hooper. 

Norwich, 


Suarp’s ‘ Bisnoprick (8 §, xi. 87, 
290).—Brag seems to be contraction of barghest, 
which has been mentioned lately in ‘N. & Q.’:— 

“The Barguest used also to appear in the shape of 
a mastiff-dog and other animals, and terrify people with 
his sbrieks. There wasa Barguest named the Pick-tree 
Brag. whose usual form was that of a little galloway, in 
which shape a farmer, etill or lately living thereabouts, 
reported that it had come to him one night as he was 
going home ; that he got upon it and rode very quietly 
till it came to a great pond, to which it ran and threw 
him in, and went laughing away.”—Keightley’s ‘Fairy 
Mythology,’ p. 310. 

E. Yarpreyr. 

Joun GreexsteaF Wuairtier (8 xi. 28, 91, 
213, 315).—It may be of interest to English readers 
to know that there is in Harper's Magazine for 
January, 1884 (No. 404, vol. Ixviii. pp. 171-188), 
with portrait, autograph, and numerous illus- 
trations of his home and surroundings, ancestral 
and personal, an article on ‘The Quaker Poet,’ 
It may possibly interest Americans to know that 
in the county of Surrey, England, there is 
a place called Whyteleaf, and that the adjoining 
county of Sussex is, or was, celebrated for its 
“‘ wheatears,” known from their gastronomic pro- 
perties as “ British ortolans.” 

Tuomas J. JEAKES. 


Brarney, M.A. S. xi, 329).—There 
is a short life of Blayney in Wood's ‘ Athene 
Oxonienses,’ vol. ii. fol., 1692, col. 132. He was 
first one of the servitors, afterwards a taberdar 
of Queen’s College, Oxford. He was admitted in 
the beginning of the year 1625 (0.S.) at the age of 
sixteen, He became M.A. in 1632. See also 
u. &., vol. i, col. 870. He never was Fellow, but 
obtained from the college the living of “ Acton, 


or Ayketon,” in Cumberland, which he lost in the 
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time of the Rebellion. He retired to Standish, 
jn Gloucestershire, where he officiated, as also in 
the curacy of Whitminster near it. He was so 
poor as to receive help from a tenant farmer with 
whom he lived. The ‘ Metropolis’ was first pub- 
lished in 1652, “‘under the name, or letter B., 
who calls himself ‘Pastor Fido, in exile’” 
(Wood). It was again printed in 1654. It was 
answered by John Collins, minister of St. Stephen’s, 
Norwich, in ‘A Caveat for Old and New Pro- 
faneness,’ &c., London, 1653. He retired to Lon- 
don, where he died. He translated into English 
Buxtorf’s ‘Synagoga Judaica,’ &c., London, 1656. 
Lowndes notices this at “ Buxtorf,” not at his own 
bame, Ep. MarsHatt. 


There are brief notices of his book on Christmas 
in 'N. & Q.,’ 7" S. ii. 502, 505; iv. 502; x. 502. 

wash 

“Harrie” orn “Harpy” (8 §, xi. 47, 216 
278).—Mr. Hugh Clarke’s ‘Introduction to 
Heraldry,’ 1873, has, p. 145 :— 

“ Tarpy, ® poetical monster, feigned to have the 
face and breast of a virgin, and body and legs like a 
vulture. Pl. viii.n.2. Azure, a harpy with her wings 
disclosed, her hair flotant or, armed of the same. This 
coat stands in Huntingdon church,” 

On this subject it may not be amiss to quote 
from Mr. E. B. Tylor’s ‘ Primitive Culture,’ 1871, 
vol. ii. pp. 243-4 :— 

“ Zolus with the winds imprisoned in his cave has the 
office of the Red Indian Spirit of the Winds, and of the 
Polynesian Mani, With quaint adaptation to nature- 
myth and even to moral parable, the Harpies, the Storm- 
gusts that whirl and snatch and dash and smirch with 
eddying dust-clouds, become the loathsome bird-monsters 
sent to hover over the table of Phineus to claw and 
defile his dainty viands,” 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


An instance of the introduction of harpies into 
8 decorative design may be seen in the south 
transept of the collegiate church of St. Saviour, 
Southwark. On the mural monument to Jobn 
Bingham, saddler to Elizabeth and James I., the 
tablet bearing the inscription is surrounded by 
terollwork and flanked by a pair of harpies, boldly 
carved, E. G. 


Sr, Patrick’s Purcatory x. 236, 361, 
463; xi. 229).—Your contributors’ information 
evidently does not go beyond Wright's essay on this 
subject, and they do not know Canon O’Connor’s 
book ‘St. Patrick’s Purgatory, Lough Derg : its 
History, Traditions, Legends, Antiquities, Topo- 
graphy, and Scenic Surroundings,’ Dablin, James 
Duffy & Co., 1895, with plan, plates, and illustra- 
tions, An article by the same author in the Catholic 
Home Annual, Benziger Brothers, New York, 1897, 
Containing entirely new data and supplemental 
oerephy, seems also to have escaped their 
Rotice, 


made the pilgrimage in 1358, as Mr. BADDELEY 
can see by referring to Rymer's ‘ Fooders.’ 
Tuxopore Trrone. 

“* Yes, by St. Patrick, but there is, Horatio,’ 
Act I. scene v. line 136. Some have supposed 
that there is a reference here to St. Patrick’s 
Purgatory, but this does not seem probable.” 
The joint editors of the Clarendon Press ‘ Hamlet’ 
so opine; but I think the probability points 
to there being a reference. If the purgatory from 
which Hamlet’s father nocturnally strayed did 
not suggest the Irish saint to Shakespeare’s mind, 
what did? Why should a Danish prince swear 
by St. Patrick? Was he not the custodian of his 
father during those awful days of fiery purgation ? 
As I have pointed out, St. Patrick’s Purgatory 
was writ large across a contemporary map, as if it 
was the most important place in the whole of Ire- 
land. St. Patrick’s Purgatory was known to other 
Elizabethan dramatiste, Dekker for instance :— 

“ Paith, that ’s soon answered, for St, Patrick, you know, 
keeps purgatory ; he makes the fire, and his countrymen 
could do nothing, if they cannot sweep the chimneys.” — 
*The Honest Whore,’ Part II., I. i. 

‘*Ha, ha, ha. So, this is admirable, Shadow ; bere 
end my torments in Saint Patrick’s Purgatory, but 
thine shall continue longer.” —‘ Old Fortunatus,’ 1V, ii. 

W. A. Henpersoy. 

Dublin. 


Curries (8 §, viii. 207, 277, 390, 515; ix. 
298).—This name is also to be found once in 
Sand’s ‘ Directory of N. S. Wales’ (1889-90), but 
the name Cuppels occurs several times in the same 
directory. Both are doubtless different ways of 
spelling the same name, Oupper may also be 
another form of this name. Though less rare, it 
yet only occurs twice in the ‘London Directory’ 
for 1897. In the registers of St. James’s, Clerken- 
well, which contain a very large number of rare 
and obsolete names, this name occurs once, viz., 
“ Marriages, 1586.—William Lentall and Frauncis 
Cupper” (June 28). 
Frepericx T. Hiscame. 
Srreer Inscription (8 xi. 206; 314).—The 
question seems to be whether the date on the 
tablet is 1838 or 1858, as the stone itself is very 
well known, and has been mentioned by many topo- 
graphers (cf., e. g., Martin’s ‘Old Chelsea,’ p. 133, 
with an engraving, and Norman’s ‘ London Signs 
and Inscriptions, p. 161). I fear this question 
cannot be decided without a close ocular inspection, 
as the figures are undoubtedly indistinct. I have 
found among my notes a copy of the tablet, which 
I took in 1893, and in which I first wrote 1858, 
but subsequently erased the 5, and substituted a 3. 
This would agree with Mr. Wheatley’s copy in 
‘London Past and Present.’ On the other d, 


Mr. Puitip Normay, about the same time, read 
the date as 1858 (8 S. v. 2). It may be as well 


alatesta was the “ Hungarian” who | to mention, in view of a possible epidemic of notes 
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on this topic, that a few years ago a most valuable 
series of papers on London tablets and inscrip- 
tions was published in ‘ N. & Q.’ by Mr. Pamir 
Norman and other London antiquaries; and 
would venture to suggest that only new discoveries 
should now find entry into these columns. See 
8" S. v. 1, 41, 174, 901, 276, 316, 449, 475; vi. 
94, 278, 331, 433 ; vii. $3, 212, 426, 455 ; viii. 78, 
W. F. Prrpeavx. 


The inscription on a house in Danvers Street 
was given in full, with comments, in ‘N. & Q.’ 
for 6 Jan., 1894, Mr. Beaver’s illustration at 
p. 168 of his ‘Memorials of Old Chelsea’ repre- 
sents, not this house, but one opposite to it, at the 
south-west corner, which, as Faulkner tells us, 
was ‘‘ formerly a public-house known by the sign 
of the Angel.” Its site still remains vacant. 

Norman. 


* Cacorne” (8 S. xi. 307).—Although I have 
lived in Devonshire the greater part of my life, and 
am well acquainted with the rural parts of it, I 
have never heard this word used or met with it 
excepting in Halliwell. 

I feel pretty sure that it is practically unknown 
in this county, and I am confirmed in this opinion 
by the fact that at the 1896 meeting of the Devon- 
shire Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Literature, and Art, the sub-committee for collect- 
ing and recording Devonshire provincialisms pre- 
sented an index to their fifteen annual reports, 
and, although that index contains nearly 1,400 pro- 
vincialisms, no such word, or any at all like it, is 
known to the committee. A. J. Davy. 

Torquay. 


This Devonshire word, which is also sometimes 
spelt keacorn, ¢.g., “’A might call till bis keacorn 
was raw ” (T. Hardy, ‘The Mayor of Casterbridge,’ 
p. 20), is the same word (as the editor of the 
* Dialect Dictionary’ is, no doubt, well aware) as 
keckcorn, the windpipe (? for keckern, keckering), 
also found as kecker, a derivative of keck, to retch, 
hawk, or clear the throat, or generally to breathe 
noisily. Foreign cognates are Ger. keichen, to 
pant or breathe asthmatically; M. H. Ger. 
kichen, to gasp; Dan. kig-(hoste)= Eng. chin(k)- 
(cough); Dut. kuchen, to cough. The Scotch have 
kigh, a slight cough, and kecht, a consumptive 
cough. A. Smyrue Parmer, D.D. 

South Woodford. 


May not this word be a fanciful spelling of 
keckhorn, which is given in Mr. W. H. Long’s 
* Dictionary of the Isle of Wight Dialect,’ 1886, 
and glossed “the windpipe, generally of an 
snimal”? Mr. J. Y. Akerman’s ‘ Wiltshire 
Glossary,’ 1842, has “‘ Kecker, the windpipe.” 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


but I may point out that in Welsh the wind 
is always spoken of as “‘ corn gwddwg’ (li 
the throat horn). Could not the latter part of 


I | cacorne be a survival of the Celtic corn? I am 


aware that against this theory there is the fact thet 

the word is not in use in Cornwall ; at least I cap. 

not trace it in any book of reference re T have, 
. MR 


“ Diseatcs,” not “ Despatcn” (8" xi. 184), 
—It is to be hoped that Dr. Murray will be suc. 
cessful in his effort to obtain the correct spelling 
of words according to their derivation. There ar 
just a few other common words, besides 
on the spelling of which it is to be hoped that Dr, 
Murray will make his voice heard, e. g., ascendanj 
and descendant, It is not possible for any private 
individual to initiate a reform in spelling, | 
suspect that all schoolmasters and teachers would 
be grateful to Dr. Murray if he would obviate the 
necessity they are continually under of teaching 
children that they must acknowledge a rule, but 
bow to custom, 

Frank Peyyy, LL.M., Madras Obaplain, 
Fort St. George. 


Provcnwoman xi. 249, 312).—Stuniy 
damsels on Scottish lowland farms can do most of 
the work that usually falls to the lot of their male 
colleagues. This is probably not so commonly the 
case since the advent of the School Board, whic 
has affected in so many ways the outlook of the 
working classes. But our predecessors, a gener 
tion or two back, saw their own — of action 
steadily and “saw it whole.” The girl, while 
probably not attempting the high arts of sowing 
and building, could do almost anything ele, 
whether “about the town” or in the fields, She 
could handle the scythe and the pitchfork, and she 
was an adept at the management of cart and 
harrows. I can vouch for at least one instane 
of a Scottish ploughwoman. A certain buxom and 
muscular Jessie Paton used to plough her undlés 
farm of Muiryett, parish of Cambusnetha, 
Lanarkshire, her latest appearance having bee 
made as recently as February, 1857. She is still 
hale and hearty — grandmother, too, curiously 
enough, of a veritable and charming litte 
** Dorothy "—and she remembers with satisfaction 
and pleasure the days when she turned the les,— 


Grasping the stilts in her pride, driving the mighty 
machine, 
E. 


“THREE ACRES AND 4 cow” S, xi. 36} 
—Whether Mr. Collings was the originator of th 
phrase customarily attributed to him is, I believe, 
a moot point ; but it is to be noted that the “sons 
idea is an old one in either proposed or provide 
British legislation. Mr. Lecky has told bow ® 
1774 a gentleman was indicted at the Ohede 


ictionary’ as to this word, 
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which, in order to prevent the increase of the poor, 
made it penal to erect any detached cottage with- 
out accompanying it by four acres of freebold land. 
And James Thomson, the weaver of Kenleith, in 
his poems, originally published in 1801, exclaimed : 

Tell ye the lairds, baith ane and a’, 

To let their grund in pieces sma’, 

An acre, or it may be twa, 

As bodies need it. 
Atrrep F, Ropers. 


Napoleon Bonaparte, at the setting out of the 
expedition to Egypt, 1798, promised “the meanest 
of his soldiers seven acres of land.” He admitted 
that the multitude were led by children’s rattles, 
but he dared not tell them so. (‘History of 
Napoleon Bonaparte,’ Murray’s Family Library, 
1835, vol. i. pp. 125, 253.) W. O. B. 


Onances Trapes §, xi. 364).—Old 
Londoners will, no doubt, remember the trunk- 
waker's at the “corner of St. Paul’s, next Cheap- 
side” (Bundy’s in my time), with its stock of 
portmanteaus, hat-boxes, straps, &c. It was the 
last of the open shop-fronts in Cheapside. One 
hundred years ago there were many of them. A 
cellarman would not require a pair of “ bottling 

uring the operation riving the cor 
home. 8. P. E. 8. 


A bottling boot is explained 8" S, vi. 329, 497. 
Ww. C. B. 


Tre Ace or Yew Trees (8" S. x. 431; xi. 
276, 334).—A delicious little cut of the Darley yew, 
with accompanying letterpress, appeared in the 
Illustrated London News of 10 February, 1849, 
Its age is, however, there stated to be ‘‘ exceeded 
by that of several others in England,” notably 
those at Fountains Abbey. Various interesting 
items concerning yew trees will be found as fol- 
lows :—The Saturday Magazine, 25 August, 1832; 
the Literary World, 6 June, 1840; Hants and 
Surrey Times, 26 October, 1889. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Parish or Srepyey (8 S. xi. 328),—In reply 
to A. T. M. it may be well to quote what Mr. W. 
Thornbury says in his ‘Old and New London’ 
(ii. 142) about children born at sea belonging to 
this parish. He speaks of it as “an old tradition 
of the East-End of London,” and adds :— 

“This rather wide claim on the parochial funds has 
often been made by paupers who have been born at sea, 
and who used to be gravely sent to Stepney from all 
parts of the country; but various decisions of the 
superior courts have at different times decided against 
the traditional claim,” 

Mus 1x 

Some of the inhabitants may like to know that 
Thave a copy of the rare ‘Cromwell’s Bible,’ 1539 


(often erroneously called Oranmer’s), with this 
writing at the end of the text of the New Testa- 
ment: “Alhalows Stepney, In London.” Then 
added in a different hand, “and after (1574) 
Bought by William Yveson in tyme that was 
church warden.” I sup it should read ‘‘ the 
time he was churchwarden.” There is no name 
before ‘* Alhalows.” R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire, 


See ‘N. & Q.,’ 3" S. x, 291, 345, 379; 4" 8, 
vi. 547; Gent. Mag., 1814, ii, 403, W. ©. B. 


Doxes or Aquitaine AnD Normanpy (8" 8, 
xi, 369),—See 8 §S. ix. 388, 432. I have the 
order of George IV.’s procession in Huish’s 
account of his coronation, I do not see these 
dukes in it. It may be very safely taken for 
granted that they did not reappear under William 
IV. or Victoria. OC. F. S. Warren, M.A, 

Longford, Coventry, 


“To wattop” §, x. 397, 463; xi. 372).— 
It is not necessary to tell readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
that ‘Le Morte Darthur’ was written before the 
reign of Henry VIII. Very well. In book i, 
cap. xxii. may be read :— 

“Then toke Gryflet his hors in grete haste/ & dressyd 
his sheld and toke a spere in bis hand/ and go he rode a 
grete wallop tyll he cam to the fontayne.”—Malory’s 
‘Morte DArthur,’ Oskar Sommer’s reprint of Caxton’s 
edition, 1889, bk. i, cap. xxii, p. 69. 

* Lepe P in to the charyot sayd the carter/and ye 
shalle be there anone/ Soo the carter drofe on a great 
wallop/ and sir launcelots hors folowed the charyot.”’— 
Id., bk, xix. cap. iv. p. 778, 

These extracts entirely support Mr. Bayne ; but 
the word is as common as “ to-day,” or = — 


ay. 
Boston, Lincolnshire, 


Quotations for in both senses. The 
former Dr. Murray may possibly deign to accept ; 
the following expansion of Scripture, well known 
by me some forty years back, he may probably 
disdain : “‘ Then took Griflet his horse in great 
haste......and so he rode a great wallop till he 
came to the fountain” (‘ Morte d’Arthur,’ Globe 
edition, p. 45). ‘I thank thee, said King Pelli- 
nore. Then he rode a wallop till that he had a 
sight of the two pavilions ” (Zd., p. 72). 

Solomon said, in accents mild, 
Spare the rod and spile the child ; 
Be they man or be they maid, 
Whip ’em and wallop ‘em, Solomon said. 
OC. F. S. Warren, M.A, 
Longford, Coventry. 


Skeat gives “to boil” as the meaning of 
May not the transition to “to thrash” come 
through the idea expressed by, ‘‘ I'll warm your 


jacket for you,” which is a common expression ? 


Then, “a walloper,” applied to a big lie or a big 
gooseberry, will be one that “* beats” the ordinary 
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for size. I remember a London boy, just com- 
mitted to an industrial school, asking, naively, 
“*What’s the good of your mother except to 
wallop you?” B. W. 8. 


This word is classical to a certain extent. I 
remember since my boyhood, now sixty years 
ago, a favourite humane song, of which this was 
the burden :— 

0! thi i to 
When ome not jack-ase. 


E. Watrorp. 


Vert or Mary, Queen or Scots §, xi. 
367).—This precious relic was exhibited at the 
celebration of the tercentenary of the execution 
and burial of Mary, Queen of Scots, at Peter- 
borough, 19 July to 9 Aug., 1887. From pp. 28, 29 
of the Catalogue I copy the following description : 


“No. 123c. The Veil worn by Queen Mary at her 
Execution, The lady who preserved it after Queen 
Mary’s Execution, was Anne, wife of Philip Howard, 
Earl of Arundel, and sister of Thomas, Lord Dacre of 
Gillesland, and from her ion it passed into that 
of the Society of Jesus. How it came back to the Stuart 
family is not known, possibly not till the Jesuits were 
suppressed at Rome in 1773. There does not seem to be 
any record of its having been in the possession of James, 
Son of King James II,, who died in 1765 before that 
event, but there is the seal of bis son, Charles Edward, 
in the box which contains the veil, and he lived till 
1788, Cardinal York left it by his will to Sir John Cox 
Hippesley, Bart., who had been concerned in the nego- 
tiation with the English Government for obtaining a 

nsion for the Cardinal, and since then it has remained 
in the possession of that gentleman's representatives. 
The inecription on the border round the veil, which was 
added to it when it was in the possession of the Jesuits, 
is as follows: ‘Velum serenissime Mariz Scotie et 
Gallie Regine et Martyris quo induebatur Dum ab 
hereticis »d mortem injustissimam condemnata fuit anno 
Salutis mpLXxxvi a nobilissima Matrona Anglica diu 
religiose conservatum et tandem devotionis ergo Deo et 
Societati Jesus consecratum.’ The contractions being 
written at length here. Lent by Mre. Horner.” 

An account of the exhibition appeared in the 
Northampton Herald of 13 August, 1887, over the 
initials “J. 8.8.” From this I copy the following 
sentence 

“ Another deeply interesting relic is the lace veil worn 
by Mary at ber execution (123c); but although a long 
pedigree is given in the descriptive catalogue, and it is 
traced step by step to its present owner (Mrs. Horner), 
the evidence is hardly convincing, and sceptics, we are 
afraid, will be found to throw doubt upon its genuineness.” 

I do not think this relic was exhibited at the 
Stuart Exhibition held in London in 1889. At 
any rate, I cannot find it recorded in the pages of 
the catalogue, nor do I remember seeing it. Would 
that the late lamented Cornpert Brpe had been 
still amongst us. Then I know the columns of 


Granam Famtity §. xi. 382).—The state 
ment by J. G. as to James Grahame, advocate, 
author of a ‘History of the United States of 
America,’ who died in 1842, is interesting for this 
reason. In a work by Dr. Smiles, ‘ A Publisher 
and his Friends’ (vol. i. p. 319), speaking of Lady 
Oaleott, he says her first husband was Capt, 
Graham, R.N., nephew of James Grabam, author 
of ‘ The Sabbath’; and in her letter to Mr. Murray 
on 9 Dec., 1815, from Broughty Ferry, she speaks 
of Capt. Graham’s sister as then living with them, 
J. G., however, says nothing of the naval captain 
or his sister, merely naming James G 
another nephew of the poet, who died in 1817, 
young man of twenty; so it would appear Dr, 
Smiles is in error. Was Richard Graham, of the 
Mote, Annan, whose only child married the poet, 
connected with the Grahams of the Mote, a branch 
of the Grahams of Netherby, the first of whom was 
“Longe Will Grame,” banished from Scotland 
early in the sixteenth century? This latter 
“Mote,” however, was the Mote of Liddell, 
fifteen miles from Annan, on the English side of 
the March. The great Lord Burghley took much 
trouble to understand the intricate relationships of 
these Border Grahams, as several statements drawn 
up for him in the ‘ Border Papers’ show; but they 
still puzzle Cumberland antiquaries. B. J. 


Luwpy (8 §. x. 272, 506; xi. 172).—In the 
‘ National Encyclopedia ’ it is stated, sub “ Poffin,” 
that “enormous numbers have bred since early 
times on Lundy Island, which derives its Scan- 
dinavian name (Junde, puffin; ey, island) from this 
fact.” With regard to Mr. Ratcwirre’s note at 
the first reference, I may remark that lundy is 
given in Mr. S. O. Addy’s ‘ Glossary of Words 
used in the Neighbourhood of Sheffield’ (E.D.8), 
and is explained as ‘‘ awkward, clumsy, heavy; 
also strong, muscular.” 

F. OC. Brrxseck Terry. 


Suaxsrearr’s ‘ anv (8 
8. xi. 321).—The following graphic account on 
above subject may be of interest from John Hill 
Burton's ‘ History of Scotland,’ 1867, vol. i. p. 369: 
‘* Macbeda=Macbeth.—Malcolm was succeeded by 
his grandson Duncan, There was little noticeable in 
his life but its conclusion in the year 1039, at ‘Both 
gowan ’=‘a smith’s but.’...... The person who slew him, 
whether with his own hand or not, was Macheda, 
Maarmor of Ross and Moray......the ruler of Moray, 
Frith, and Loch Ness northwards...... The Maarmors 


*‘N. & Q.’ would have been enriched with some | life......This man, in a manner sacred to wlinte® 
rtinent remarks from his pen in mply to Mn, records both es s king of Scotland and a benefactor of 


. W. query. Joun T. Pace. 


the church ; he is the first King of Scotland who is = 


West Haddon, Northamptonshire, 


by the chroniclers to have offered his services to 
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of Rome. Macheda was killed at Lumpbanan, 
4 nshire, 1054, by Malcolm, the son of Duncan. 
However he, Macbeth, may have gained his power, he 
wercised it with good repute, according to the reports 
pearest to his time. The variations in the spelling of 
these old names are pretty profuse, and among them 
we could have easily selected the name of Macbeth. 
It seemed, however, that it would really tend to dis- 
tinctness by keeping clear of a name summoning a story 
w different from the meagre outline which the genuine 
materials of history have preserved. We must abandon the 
grand accessories, too, as well asthe characters. Archzo- 
logy will not concede to Macbeth a great feudal castle, 
with its towers and dungeons and long echoing passages, 
He would have to inhabit a rath—a eet of buildings of 
wood or wattles on the top of a mound, fortified by 
sakes and earthworks. For dresses, we know that the 
common tartan of the stage was no more in use than 
the powdered hair, small-clothes, and laced waistcoat 
in which Garrick used to burst on the stage after the 
murder to freeze the audience with horror; yet it would 
be difficult to find anything more appropriate, and the 
armour and the heraldic surcoate of the days of the 
Plantagenets would be as unhistorical aseither. Shak- 
mere followed the histories he had before him, probably 
the ‘Chronicle ’ of Holinshead (1577). No man of his 
agecould have helped him to the truth ; and, in fact, 
it may still be eaid that, with one admission, Macbeth is 
no exception to hie marvellous power of seizing and 
giving life to the reality of historical conditions. Bring 
it down 250 years and it takes us thoroughly into the 
life of the feudal court of Scotland, Shakspere took a 
like meth 4d with King Lear and Hamlet, and he no 
doubt knew what he was about. There seems, indeed, to 
be no other way of giving poetry to times we are un- 
acquainted with except by taking the details from times 
we know of. It would seem that the mind will not be 
content with utterly imaginary details—they must relate 
to things known to have existed ; and if the existences 
in costume, manners, and otherwise of the time dealt 
with are not known, then they must be taken from 
some other time. Romances about the Franks, the 

ized Britons, the early Saxons, and the like, when 
they affected an accurate adherence to the details of the 
period, have generally been failures,” 

Ricuarp Hemmine. 

Ardwick, 


Tas Surname Eyre xi. 383).—With 
respect to this name it is recorded that the Eyres 
tame into England with William the Con- 
queror, and the first of the family was Truelove, 
who at the battle of Hastings saw William flung 
from his horse and his helmet beaten into his 
face, which he removed, putting him on his horse 
sgain. The Duke told him, “ Thou shalt hereafter 
from Truelove be called Air or Eyre, because thou 
bast given me the air I breathe.” After the battle, 
the Dake, finding Eyre severely wounded, his leg 
sad thigh cut off, ordered him the utmost care, and 
gve him lands, and the leg and thigh in armour 
cut off for his crest, an honorary badge yet worn 
by all the Eyres in England. The name is also met 
with in the Pyrenees, and in France, as in Bor- 
desux, where we find Rue des Eyres, and sometimes 
we see D'Eyre and I’Eyre in old deeds. 

Dame occurs among the adherents of 
VI. in 1433, and John Eyre of Wed- 


hampton was M.P. for Sarum in 1571, and his 
cousin Robert Eyre of Chilhampton was Bencher 
at Lincoln’s Inn in 15 James I., bis arms being 
still emblazoned in the western window of the 
hall, Robert Eyre’s grandson Sir Samuel Eyre 
was appointed one of the judges of the Court of 
King’s Bench in 1694, and his cousin Sir Giles 
Eyre, Knt., Recorder of Salisbury, was another 
judge of the Court of King’s Bench in 1695. 
Sir Samuel’s son Sir Robert Eyre of Newhouse 
became Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas and Lord Chief Baronin 1723. His brother 
Henry Samuel Eyre purchased in 1732 the St. 
John’s Wood estate of 500 acres of the Earl of 
Chesterfield, whose uncle Lord Wotton had ob- 
tained it for 1,3001. from Charles II., a portion of 
which has been taken lately by the Manchester and 
Sheffield Railway, which by arbitration was taxed 
to pay upwards of 301,0001. for what was 
required, He being without issue, he left the 
estate to his nephew Walpole Eyre, born in 1735, 
who was named Walpole after his godfather Sir 
Robert Walpole, the First Lord of the Treasury 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 1721-42; he 
was said to have married ‘‘the most beautiful 
woman Sir Joshua Reynolds ever saw,” and un- 
fortunately he died in 1773 from poison through 
food cooked in a copper vessel for a public dinner, 
and his wife died in 1823 after a second mar- 
riage. The Eyre estate passed to his son Henry 
Samuel Eyre, a colonel in the Guards, and he, dying 
in 1851, left a life interest in it to his brother 
Walpole, whose son, the Rev. Henry Samuel Eyre, 
inherited the property from his cousin George John 
Eyre of Brighton, at his death in 1883; and the 
reverend gentleman, dying in 1890, left the whole 
in equal portions to his five children, three sons and 
two daughters, the youngest of the latter marrying 
the Rev. J. Richardson-Eyre, Vicar of All Saints’, 
St. John’s Wood, who took the name of Eyre 
affixed with his own on his marriage, Thus the 
family can show a lineage equal to that of many of 
our aristocracy, and are allowed to adopt the cap of 
maintenance on their coat of arms and the mailed 
leg as a crest, with the motto ‘Virtus sola 
Invicta.” Essin@Ton. 


Doe Row, Mite Enp (8" 8. xi. 325).—May 
not Dog Row have had a similar etymology with 
the not far distant Isle of Dogs, said to have been 
where Charles II. kenneled his spaniels ? 

Tuomas J. JEAKES, 


My ancestors, certainly for three generations, 
were born in High Street, Whitechapel, and my 
own recollections of the neighbourhood go back 
very clearly for fully fifty years. So long ago as 
then the dog market had been removed from Dog 
Row to Club Row, and was held on Sunday 
mornings. The name was ed from Dog Row 
to Cambridge Road about the my father was 
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special constable at the time of the Chartists— 
1849 or 1850. Harry Hems. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Messrs, R. and J. Dodsley in their ‘ London 
and its Environs’ (London, 1761) say that Dog’s 
Row received its name from a sign. I possess 
eleven plans of London issued between 1708 and 
1823, in all of which that name appears ; but in 
another plan, published in 1832, it was changed 
into Cambridge Road, which name it retains. 

EverarD Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


True Dare or tHe First Easter 
viii. 465 ;_ ix. 135, 175, 256, 309, 356 ; xi. 335).— 
From the canon of Ptolemy we learn that Arta- 
xerxes I, came to the throne on 1 Thoth, or 
17 December, B.c. 465, that is to say, somewhere 
between 16 December, B.c. 465, and 17 December, 
B.c. 464. Hence the fifth month of the seventh 
year of the king lay between the middle of May, 
B.c. 459, and the middle of May, 458 (see 
Ezra vii. 8 and Daniel ix. 24, 25). The year 
began in the autumn, 1 Tisri. Counting from 
autumn B.c. 459 and from autumn 458 (to the 
middle of the seventieth week), 4864 years, we 
reach the spring of a.p. 29 and the spring of 30. 
The first cannot be correct, therefore the true 
date of the first Easter was in the spring of a.p. 30. 
The Crucifixion took place on 7 April Julian or 
5 April Gregorian. W. A. B. 


Hoty Tarniry (8" S. xi. 328). 
—Dr. Lee, in his ‘Glossary of Liturgical and 
Ecclesiastical Terms,’ London, 1877, says that 
Allballows is another name for All Saints’ Day, 
and that there are several churches in England 
dedicated to God under this invocation, of which 
no fewer than eight are found in the City of 
London. 

Jobn Brady, in his ‘ Clavis Calendaria,’ describes 
Allballows in the Protestant Church to be a day 
of general commemoration of all those saints and 
martyrs in honour of whom, individually, no par- 
ticular day has been expressly assigned. 

Everar>D Home Cotemay, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


There are six old churches in the City of London 
dedicated to Allhballows, namely, All Hallows, 
Barking; All Hallows, Bread Street ; All Hallows 
the Great, Thames Street (with which is now in- 
corporated All Hallows the Less, burned at the 
time of the Great Fire); All Hallows Staining, 
Mark Lane; All Hallows, Lombard Street ; All 
Hallows, London Wall. Of these Stow says the 
one in Mark Lane was called Allhallows Stane 
Church to distinguish it from others of the same 
name in the City, which were then built of timber. 
If this be true it must have had a very early 
origin. My old friend the late George God- 


win, F.S.A., in his ‘ Churches of London’ (1839), 
referring to the name Alihallows, says (p, 2) 

“* About the year 834 the Emperor Ludovicus ordained 
that the festival of All Saints, or All Hallows, as it ig 
termed, should be solemnly celebrated in France on that 
day for ever—which example was followed by the whole 
Church, and many religious buildings were dedicated in 
honour of that festival. Nearly all the churches so dedi- 
cated which remain in London—and they are numerous 
—are of old foundation,” 
And again, in a foot-note on the same page :— 

“The let of November, or All-hallows day and its 
vigil, known as Hallow-E’en, are even now regarded as 
festivals amongst the peasantry in many parts of Eng. 
land, Ireland, and Scotland. On Hallow.B’en it has been 
customary for youths of both sexes to assemble together 
‘to burn nuts,’ to ‘sow hempseed,’ and practise various 
other charms, with a view to penetrate futurity—ever 
ruling passion in an early state of society—and ascertain 
the name and features of their future partners. Bonfires 
were lighted on elevated ground, and it was made a night 
of general festivity,” 

Harry Hems, 
Fair Park, Exeter, 


There has been a prevalent misconception as to 
the dedication of Lydd Church, It is properly 
All Saints, but 
“ Lydd was remarkable for the number of Fraternities, 
or Guilds, of lay parishioners, which were connected 
with its church. That of the Holy Trinity was so 
important that, in one official document, the church 
itself is erroneously stated to be dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity. On the let of April, 1409, the Feast of the 
Dedication of the Church was transferred, by authority 
of Archbishop Arundel, to the Tuesday after Trinity 
Sunday (Arundel’s ‘ Register,’ ii. 111b).”—Canon Scott 
Robertson in Arch@ologia Cantiana, xiii. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


“ HELL IS PAVED WITH GOOD INTENTIONS” (8 
S. xi. 305).—Pror. Arrwett asks if the Por- 
tuguese proverb to this effect, which he gives, is 
a literary quotation. 

In Seward’s ‘ Anecdotes,’ fourth ed., vol. iii. p. 182, 
there is this paragraph : ‘‘ Antonio Guevara was 
wont to say that heaven would be filled with those 
that had done good works and hell with those that 
had intended to do them.” This Guevara, accord- 
ing to Gorton’s ‘ Biog. Dict.,’ was a Spanish bishop, 
who died in 1548. It is there added that ‘‘ many 
of Guevara's remarks have been borrowed and given 
in a different form, among which is the celebrated 
saying that ‘ Hell is paved with good intentions,’ 
In ‘N. & Q.,’ 1" 8. vi. 520, the following Spanish 
proverb is quoted, with its explanation, but the 
author is not given: ‘* El infierno es bleno [qy. 
for [leno?} de buenas intenciones,” The date of this 
note is 1852, and the book containing the Spanish 
proverb is said to have been published nearly two 
hundred years previously. Perhaps this is what 
Guevara wrote. I might quote from Boswell 
(Griffin's edition, p. 250, year 1775) the application 
of the proverb made by Dr. Johnson and Malone's 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


referring to Herbert’s ‘Jacula Prudentum,’ 
bat I find I have been anticipated by a contributor 
& Q.,’ S. ii. 140. Another (4™ S. ix. 
90) quotes St. Francis de Sales as attributing 
the proverb to St. Bernard. I may be allowed to 
give the French, which does not there appear : 
“Le proverbe tiré de notre Saint Bernard, ‘ L’enfer 
at plein de bonnes volontés ou désirs.’” This is 
like Herbert’s form of che adage (‘ Works,’ p. 307, 
Willmott’s ed., 1862, Routledge). 

The force of the proverb seems to lie in the 
emmonness of good intentions even with bad 
neo, They are so common that the final abode of 
those who do not carry them out into action may 
be said to be paved with them. So the pavement 
ofheaven is said to be ‘‘ trodden gold,” denoting 
its plentifulness there, in the figure. But it has 
been suggested that the proper sense is that the 
road to hell has been paved or made easy by these 
god intentions. (See ‘N. & Q.,’ 1 S. ii. 86, 
140). If the form in which the saying is generally 
found admitted such an explanation we might 
then compare Ecclus. xxi. 10: “The way of sinners 
ismade plain with stones, but at the end thereof 
isthe pit of hell.” According to Q. Q., 4S. ix. 
960, Coleridge assigned the proverb to Baxter. 

a C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 


lord Byron says: ’Tis pity “that such mean- 
ings should pave hell” (‘Don Juan,’ canto viii. 
stanza 25). In his note to this line he says that 
the proverb ‘* Hell is paved with good intentions” 
is Portuguese. But there have been many re- 
ferences to this proverb in‘ N. & Q.’ Perhaps 
lord Byron’s line has been quoted before. I myself 
have seen only the last note on the subject. 
E. 


Thave always understood that it was “the road 
tohell,” and not the terminus of such road, that 
vas thas paved. Is there authority for both forms? 


To the references given by Pror. ATTWELL may 
be added 8 S. v. 8, 89, 212, 276, at the last of 
which I have adduced reasons for assigning a 
German origin to the proverb, Let me observe 
here that the Portuguese cheio means not paved, 
bat fall. Mérimée’s rendering betrays a trans- 
fusion from English or German. F, Apams, 


Iremember to have been told by a late brother 
, who was a well-read man, that this proverb 
was of Portuguese origio, and that it ran: ‘‘ Hell 
is paved with good intentions and roofed with lost 
opportunities.” I regret now to be unable to give 
uy late friend’s authority for the information. 
Cever er Avupax. 


Haseupen (8 §. xi. 327).—E. J. H. will find 
some iculars of the Haysilden or Haselden 
family in the Ely Episcopal Records, 1375, ‘ Bishop 


Arundell’s Register’ : *‘ Licence to Thos, de Haysil- 
den to have divine offices celebrated in the oratories 
or chapels of his mansions at Stepil Morden and 
Gylden Morden”; and in MSS., British Museum, 
15662, fo. 201, also 6693, p. 57. See also Lysons’s 
‘Cambridgeshire’ and Carter’s, The latter men- 
tions ‘* Francis Hasilden, Esq., Steeple-Morden, 
Cambridgeshire, as High Sheriff for the County 
1 and 12 of H. VIII.” I should think the Record 
Office would have some P.M. inquisitions of this 
family, judging from the contents of the MSS, in 
the British Museum, 
Wma. Granam F, Picort. 
Abington Pigotts, 


There are particulars of the family of Thomas 
Hasilden, Lord of the Manor of Little Chesterford, 
Essex, 1409 (also of Cambridgeshire), in Wright’s 
‘ Essex,’ where the arms are given Aryent, a cross 
fleury sable. B. Frorence ScaRvett. 


Earty Lucirer Martcues S. x. 72, 141, 
226; xi. 356)—It may perhaps interest Mr, 
Wa rForp to know that flint and steel are still in 
use in western Europe. A writer in one of the 
Brighton papers of last summer speaks of having 
seen tinder-box flints at Brandon, Suffolk, and of 
having been told by the merchant that he had 
recently had an order for 20,000 of them for Spain. 
The inconveniences of flint and steel are graphically 
portrayed at the close of chap. xx. of Douglas 
Jerrold’s ‘The Story of a Feather,’ pp. 119, 120. 
The consternation excited in a simple-minded 
Scotch innkeeper by the artful introduction of the 
first lucifer is well told in Chambers’s Edinburgh 
Journal for 29 June, 1844, No. 26, N.S., vol. i. 
pp. 401-403, Tomas J. JEAKEs. 


There was in my father’s house seventy years 
ago, and probably much longer, a japanned candle- 
stick, the lower part of which was a box, and in 
the box some matches and a bottle containing some 
chemical preparation. If one of these matches was 
dipped in the bottle it immediately took fire. This 
is older than that mentioned by Mr. Watrorp. 

E. 


** About 1830-1840” is very indefinite, and in- 
cludes, I think, the whole change, from the tinder- 
box, which was universal in 1830, till it was quite 
superseded. In 1834 I first was astonished by a 
“ Euporion,” brought from London. About 1837 
the term “lucifer” came into use for matches, of 
which fifty-two in a box, price 3s. 6d., were struck 
between a sandpaper book. They had no phos- 
phorus, and were composed of chlorate of potash 
and sulpburet of antimony, nearly like the present 
ones, In 1839 or 1840 they had bright phosphorus 
added ; about 100 in a box cost 2d. ; they could be 
struck on anything hard and rough. About 1861, 
when these could be had three or four boxes for a 


penny, the discovery of dark phosphorus, used in 
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the box-covering, was made, and the matches re- 
turned to their present condition, The use of 
bright phosphorus, and the consequent jaw disease, 
continued full twenty-two years, from 1839 to 
1861. E. L, Garserr. 


Tue Svurrix “Wet” in Prace Names 
(8™ S. ix. 345, 451 ; x. 17, 99, 220; xi. 217, 274). 
—The suburb of Frankwell, in Shrewsbury, is 
said by the local historians to have been the 
** vill” or abode of the Francigenz or Franks, who 
settled in that town at an early period. I do not 
know on what historical foundations this statement 
rests, but the locality was known as Frankevill 
as late as 1609, as is evidenced by a petition of 
that date which was printed in the “ Notes and 
Queries” column of the Shrewsbury Chronicle of 
3 January, 1896. The correspondent who for- 
warded the note asked if certain privileges, such 
as exemption from tolls, which were claimed in 
the petition, might not have given origin to the 
name of the suburb Frankville ; but this point 
remained unsettled. W. F. Parrpgavx. 


Woopen Pircaers (8 §. xi, 189, 292, 377),— 
The vessels thus aptly named by Ma. Jakes are 
quite common in farmhouses and cottages in what 
we call ‘country places,” that is, far from the 
haunts of men, in the west of Somerset and North 
Devon ; indeed, they are so useful and unbreakable 
that I once bought one for use in my own house. 
They may be bought in any country cooper’s shop, 
or might be ordered under their well-known name, 
** bicker.” We retain the M.E. form of “ beaker.” 
There is a turnery and cooper’s shop at both 
Taunton and Barnstaple where the bicker may be 
always seen on sale, Although a beaker in litera- 
ture is taken to be a drinking vessel, the article 
we are dealing with could not be so used comfort- 
ably, but I have often seen a draught taken out of a 
stable bucket, and in younger days have had many 
a drink of new cider out of the “ladepail.” Our 
bicker differs only from the Scotch stoup by 
having the iron handle at the side, like the old 
cloamen (brown-ware) pitcher, to be seen in every 
country market. Curiously, however, I have 
noticed in the last year or two that, even in that 
most conservative piece of old-world crockery, the 
Scotch stoup handle across the mouth has in some 
cases been adopted, even here in Somerset ; and now, 
among perhaps a lot of fifty for sale, two or three 
have the Scotch handle. The general shape of the 
pitcher, like that of the bicker, remains unaltered. 
It would be interesting to know if it is certain that 
the biker of M. E. was in all cases a drinking cup, 
as assumed by Dr. Marray. 

T. 


Kibbles (kibbal is, I believe, the old Cornish 
galling are made by Burrows, cooper, Lostwithiel, 


or they may be obtained at almost any | Burton 


cooper’s in the county. They are made in two 
shapes: straight at the top, with bucket-handle, of 
slightly sloped at the top, with handle like that of 
a jug. Height, about fifteen inches ; diameter, 
six aod a quarter inches at top, eight inches at 
bottom, and nine and a quarter inches below the 
centre. They are made of oak staves with four 
iron bands. G. K. P, 


” (8 S. xi. 407).—Either the querist has 
copied this wrongly or it is incorrectly printed in 
his edition of ‘The Betrothed.’ In mine (1850) it 
appears as crw, which is the Welsh for “ beer” 
(pronounced as the English word crew), probably 
etymologically connected with the classical cervisia, 
It has nothing to do with hawking, except perhaps 
indirectly, as being a natural concomitant of field 
sports. Jas. Pratt, Jup, 


This is a misprint—but not in Scott. What the 
Welshman loved was crw, which is ale. See the 
*Ingoldsby Legends ’:— 

Not that in Wales they talk of their Ales : 
To pronounce the word they make use offmight trouble 


ou, 
Being spelt with a C, two R’s, anda W. 


C. F. S. Warrey, M.A, 
Longford, Coventry. 


Bacon’s ‘ Promus or Formvtaries anp Ete 
Ganciges’ (8 S, xi. 404).—Mr. Spence is mis 
taken in supposing that this quasi-commonplace 
book is “ confined to manuscript.” It was printed 
and published in 1883, under the editorship of 
Mrs. Pott, with a preface by Dr. Abbott, and is 
“copiously illustrated by passages from Shakespeare,” 
as the title-page states, and as I can avouch from 
personal handling. According to my recollection, 
Mrs, Pott has modernized Bacon’s spelling; and 
about six years ago an exact reproduction was 
begun, but was abandoned after eighty pages had 
been put in type. F. Apams. 


‘*The Promus of Formularies and Elegancies 
(being private notes in MS., circa 1594, by Francis 
Bacon, hitherto unpublished). [Illustrated and 
elucidated by passages from Shakespeare. By Mr. 
Henry Pott. With preface by E. A. Abbott, D.D., 
Head Master of the City of London School. With 
facsimile page. 8vo., 16s., Longman, 1882.” This 
book is out of print, but can easily be procared 
second-hand. A review of it appeared in ‘ N. &Q, 
8 May, 1883. Wm. H. 


Camoens, Lope pE VEGA, AND THE SIEGE OF 
§, xi. 349).—The words quoted by 
Burton are to be found in Jozé Maria de Sous's 
life of Camoens, prefixed to his edition of the 
* Lusiads,’ published in Paris, 1817, 4to., and 1819, 
8vo. Lope de Vega certainly was not the author 
of the words apparently attributed to bim by 
, who it seems to me fell into the error by 
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pisreading or misunderstanding Adamson’s refer- 
gece to the subject in his ‘Memoirs of Camoens,’ 
vol. i. pp. 226-7. The date 1660 is evidently a 
pistake. J. F. Fry, 
Upton, Didcot. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e, 

Eramples from Early Printed Books in the British 
Museum. (Printed by Order of the Trustees of the 
British Museum.) 

We bave here one of the most delectable works ever 

brought within the reach of the student of typography and 

the lover of books. With a view to diffusing a “ know- 
ledge and study of early typography by rendering 
secessible examples whose originals are only to be found 
in public libraries or in the choicest private collections” 
thirty-two plates, comprising thirty - six facsimiles, 
executed by Mr. W. Griggs, have been issued illus- 
trating the progress of typographical art, from block- 
books executed probably about 1450 to the edition of 

Frezzi’s ‘ Quatreregio’ printed in Florence in 1508, The 

plates consist of selected pages from representative 

mecimens of the early printed books of Germany, Italy, 

France, Holland, and England, exhibited in the King’s 

library, the selection and description of the specimens 

having been trusted to Mr. A. W. Pollard, of the Depart- 
ment of Printed Books, a well-known bibliographer, and 
the whole being issued under the direction of Dr, Gar- 
nett, C.B., the eminent Keeper of Printed Books. These 
facta, drawn from the title-page and Dr. Garnett’s intro- 
duction, are sufficient to indicate the nature and extent 
ofthe boon that has been conferred. The only task that 
remains, since criticism is out of place and question, is 
to indicate the character of one or two of the principa! 

tes, Plate 1, from the first edition of the ‘ Ars 

oriendi,’ a reproduction from a block-book of about 

1450 of the illustration *‘ Bona inspiracio angeli de paci- 
excia,” shows the angel drawing the sick man’s attention 
toGod the Father, Christ, and SS. Barbara, Lawrence, 
Catharine, and Stephen, while the discomfited demons 
are ecuttling away into outer darkness. Next comes a 
page, of even ruder execution, from the Biblia Pauperum, 
with many compartments, showing, among other things, 
Sampson and Jonah as types of Christ. Letters of 
Indulgence, printed at Mentz in 1455, and a page in red 
and black from the forty-two-line Bible, printed at the 
mme place before August, 1456, illustrate the very 
beginning of printing. This lovely page is from what is 
known as the Mazarine Bible, a copy of which sold in 
1884 for 3,900/., the second highest price ever paid at 
suction fora printed book. A Mentz Psalter of 1457, 
with splendid bold type, follows. A similar Psalter, dated 
1459, of Fust and Schoeffer, brought 4,950/., the largest 
tum ever paid at auction. A page from ‘ Die Geschicht 
von dem Seyliger Kind Symon,’ Augsburg, 1475, bas a 
curious illustration of the murder of the innocent child 
by Jews, of which very numerous versions are known 
Quite impossible is it to notice all the attractive features, 
0 we pass to plate 10, which furnishes a superb picture 
of a fight by “the adventurous hero” Tewrdannck. 
Plate 13, the first page of Cepio’s ‘ Gesta Petri Mocenici,’ 
inted at Venice 1477, is curious as one of the earliest 
stances of the fine borders first used by Ratdolt. Follow- 
ing this comes a page with a woodcut from the famous 
‘Hypnerotomachia Poliphili,’ 1499. The first English 
book shows the beginning of Caxton’s epilogue to the 
‘Dictes or Sayengis of the Philosophres,’ 1477. We have 
hot given a taste even of the precious things the work 


of going through the plates one by one, and comparing 
them with Mr. Pollard’s brief and admirable descrip- 
tion. The work constitutes in itself an illustrated 
history of the origin and growth of printing, and is so 
full of suggestion that one dares not venture down lanes 
in which it would be difficult to stop. All that is pic- 
torially and historically most interesting in connexion with 
printing is here brought together, and can be consulted 
at more advantage and with more convenience than else- 
where. We accept the gift with thankfulness, and com- 
mend it not only to the scholar, to whom it is invaluable, 
but to those who seek a reason for the faith that is in 
the hibliopbile. 


Prehistoric Problems. By Robert Munro, M.A. (Black- 
wood & Sons.) 
ArTer a pleasant excursion in company with Dr. 
Munro to the mountains and cities of Bosnia, Herzego- 
vina, »nd Dalmatia, we are at home with him once more 
among the Troglodytes, Of the various papers included 
in the present volume most are known to anthropologists, 
having been delivered before various learned societies, 
while some, like ‘Prehistoric Trepanning and Cranial 
Amulets,’ which appeared in the Fortnightly Review, 
have reached a more general public. The most import- 
ant paper of all, apparently, in the estimation of the 
writer, is that ‘On the Relation between the Erect 
Posture and the Physical and Intellectual Development 
of Man,’ which formed the presidential address in the 
Anthropological Section of the British Association in 
1893. Not altogether new are the views expounded in 
this remarkable paper, the leading idea in which seems 
to be that the evolution of man’s large brain results 
from the gradual conversion of his upper limbs into true 
bands. From the mon ent that man realized the advant- 
age of using a club, stone, or other weapon or missile 
for purposes of attack or defence, the “direct incentives 
to a higher brain-development came into existence.” 
Dr. Munro’s defence of this view must be read in his 
book. His paper created at the time some stir, and 
brought the author into communication with Huxley, 
who throws an interesting light on the subject. At the 
point mentioned Dr. Munro has got to the weapons— 
flint or other—of primitive man, a subject he has long 
followed, A chapter immediately following this deale 
with “ Fossil Man,” in which he dismisses as spurious, 
or for other reasons, what is known as the Smeermaas 
mdchoire, the Canstadt skull, and the “famous jaw of 
Moulin-Quignon,” but draws very interesting conclusions 
from the fragment of e lower human jaw found in the 
Trou de la Naulette by M. Dupont, some of whose designs 
he reproduces, Into the discussion concerning another 
fragment of a skull found in the cave of Schipka he 
declines to enter. The Neanderthal skull, the most brutal 
of all known buman skulle, is depicted, as are the skulis 
of “ Les Hommes de Spy” and “the Old Man of Cro- 
magnon.” Very vatantlo and interesting reproductions 
are prehistoric saws and sickles. Most readers will 
turn to the chapter on “ Otter and Beaver Traps,” much 
new information concerning which has been derived 
since 1891. It is impossible to indicate the extent of 
the ground covered by Dr. Munro’s book, and criticiem 
of it is out of place. A recognized authority among 
evolutionists, Dr. Munro commands the respect of scien- 
tific men, and those who seek ful) information upon 
the advance of anthropology, und upon the primitive 
weapons which since Sir John Evane followed out the 
discoveries of M. Boucher de Pertbes, have ranked 
among the most interesting of prehistoric documents, 
will not need to be commended to this new volume, 
which, like its predecessors, reflects credit on Scottish 


contains. Very far from easy is, indeed, the mere task 
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Modern English Biography. en Boase. Vol. II, | gregation and their followers spared. 


(Truro, Netherton & Worth. 
THE appearance of the second volume of Mr. Boase’s 
monumental work, four years after the first, leaves it 
doubtful whether the entire work will be completed 
within the century the latter half of which it seeks to 
illustrate, This volume extends from I to Q, showing 
that, as we naturally anticipated—see 5" 8. i, 345—three 
volumes will serve for the alphabet. There is no special 
cause, beyond the delight of the mind in a thing well 
rounded, why a year of the next century should not 
be accorded Mr. Boase, in case be wants it. It is a 
heavy service he bas undertaken—too heavy, almost, 
for a single pair of hands. It could never have been 
accomplished except by one of supremely orderly in- 
stincte, who has from the outset kept abundant note- 
books, and grouped and indexed information. As we 
have before said, the aim of Mr. Boase is to supplement 
biographical) dictionaries, and give us the lives of those men 
who have died within the last half century, after attain- 
ing such amount of eminence as justifies their inclusion 
in the volume. It is the biographies of the less cele- 
brated people that give the work its great value. Except 
for facility of reference, one would not turn to the pre- 
sent volume for full particulars concerning Macaulay, 
Macready, the Marstons (Westland and Philip Bourke), 
Sir Robert Peel, or even Coventry Patmore, whose death 
is too recent to allow of his name appearing in the 
volume, Of the less-known Peele, Patmores, and Mac- 
readys, however, particulars not easy to be elsewhere 
obtained are supplied. The work is thus indispensable 
to all occupied on genealogical pursuite, and ie specially 
useful for all engaged in editorial labours. We have 
already said—and we now repeat—that Mr. Bonase is 
doing for all England what the compiler of « local his- 
tory does for a county, a town, or even a parish. Among 
the authorities Mr. Bouse advances he might with pro- 
priety include the ‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
which naturally gives in many places particulars more 
exact and extensive than be himself supplies. 


The Church and other Bells of Kincardineshire. By 
F. C. Eeles. (Aberdeen, Jolly & Sons; London, 
Stock.) 

We welcome this handsome book with great pleasure, 

and trust that it may be the forerunner of other volumes 

of a like character which may in a reasonable time 
embrace the whole of Scotland, The bell-lore of the 
northern kingdom is still an almost unworked mine. Few 
persons took any intelligent interest in English bells ex- 
cept as sound-producers until a recent period. Ecclesio- 
logy bad long been a favourite study, and brass-rubbing 
almost a profession, before it seems to have occurred 
to any one except writers in the Zeclesiologist that 
bells, too, bad a story to tell which was worth attention, 

Of iate years we have made up in large measure for our 

past shortcomings. Somewhere about half the counties 

of England have had their church -bell inscriptions 
recorded, and we believe that several of the shires of 
whose bells as yet there is no account are at the present 
moment in competent hands. 

Scottish bells bave a different interest from those of 

England ; it would be flattery to say that it is as great, 

We have still many medigzval bells left in this country; 

they are painfully few in Scotland, The Reformation in 

the sixteenth century was of a far more revolutionary 
character there than here. Though we do not seem to 
have such full »ccounts of the deetruction of bells which 
took place in Scotland as our national records furnish 
regarding the south of the Tweed, it must have been 


Mr. Beles 
resent only knows of the existence of six m 

lls in Scotland ; of these he gives a list, but m 

adds that “ his information is very defective.” We 
that future explorers may be able to add to the number 
So far as we can call to mind, bells cast in Holland are 
almost unknown in England; they seem to be fairly 
common in Scotland, The volume before us containg gp 
account of several interesting ex»mples ofthese, In former 
days, when railways were unknown and roads almog 
impassable for heavy traffic, it was no doubt more cop 
venient for those who wanted a heavy bell to get it from 
over-sea than from a foundry in London or the Mid. 
lands. We have a notion, moreover, that the Dutch 
were cheaper and better craftsmen than their English 
contemporaries. 

The author gives several instances of church bel 
being suspended in trees. The bell of St, Marys 
Strachan, was bung in a large beech tree, and pg 
removed until 1895, It is now preserved in the session 
house. We cannot but regret that it bas been take 
away from the old place. Such a survival of an of 
custom is not without interest. Bells hung in treg 
were always uncommon in this country, but we bam 
heard of a few examples. At Flixborough, in Lineoh. 
shire, in the lust century the church bel! was suspended 
from the branch of « large ash. In illuminated servies 
books executed in the Low Countries, and in engraving 
which preserve somewhat of the spirit of the Middle 
Ages, it ie not uncommon to see a hermit at his dev. 
tions, his chapel in the background, with its bell bang. 
ing in a tree overhead. 


Mr. James Dausas, of the Exeter Museum, bu 
transcribed from the MS, ‘The Note-Book of Tristram 
Risdon’ (1608-1628), which has long been preserved in 
the Library of Exeter Cathedral. This is about tok 
published by Mr. Elliot Stock. Two hundred and fifty 
copies only will be printed for subscribers. It is a com 
panion to the well-known ‘Chorogrsphical Description 
or Survey of the County of Devon,’ published in 174 
and contains much information which concerns Deve 
shire genealogists, 

TuE sale, at Newcastle, Staffordshire, of Mr. Simm#s 
Staffordshire books will take place on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday next. 


Hotices to Corresyondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notian: 

On all communications must be written the name sal 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, bt 
as @ guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications correspondent 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishe’ 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are request 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

E. H. Coreman (“ Parish Registers,” &c.).—Wil 
appear, 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to“T# 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ '’—Advertisements sl 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Ofim, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return cm 


very great, Three hundred years of change have no | munications which, for any reason, we do not print; a 
tion. 


doubt swept away many which the Lords of the Con- | to this rule we can make no excep 
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=e A SELECTION OF BOOKS OF TRAVEL 
t modestly 
> Offered at Greatly Reduced Prices by 
[olland are 
> be fairly 
won W. HH S MIT H & § O 
Informer 
po 186, STRAND, LONDON. 

et it P 
be Ea And at the Railway Bookatalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 
the Dutch 
sir English THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. semanas 
urch bells MANNERING (G. E.).—WITH AXE and RIFLE in NEW ZEALAND ALPS. 

St. Mary's, With 18 Illustrations from Photographs and a Map. Royal 8vo. . sit 12 6 
om FARTHEST EAST and SOUTH-WEST: Notes on a Journey Home throogh Japan, 

been taken Australasia, and America, by an Anglo-Indian Globe Trotter. 8vo. ‘ 15 
Beh. GUILLEMARD (F. H. H.).—The CRUISE of the “MARCHESA” to KAMSs. 

be in CHATKA and NEW GUINEA. With Maps and Illustrations... 21 
in Lineolt- VON HOHNEL (LUDWIG).—DISCOVERY of LAKES RUDOLPH and STEFANIE: 
| suspended an Account of Count Samuel Teleki’s Exploring and Hunting Expedition in 
ted service Eastern Equatorial Africa in 1887-88. ‘Translated by NANCY BELL (N. 
D’ANVERS). With 179 Illustrations and 2 and 4 small Coloured 
2 vols. 8vo. ... 
s bell hang. “BACCHANTE,” The CRUISE of HER “MAJESTY'S SHIP, ‘1879- $2. 
from the Private Journals of Princes Albert Victor and George of Wales. With 
Additions by J. N. DALTON, Illustrations, Charts, and Maps, 2 vols, me 
-“— CONWAY (Sir WILLIAM MARTIN), M.A.—CLIMBING and EXPLORATION in 
sae the KARAKORAM-HIMALAYAS, containing Scientific Reports by Prof. T, G. 
about to be Bonney, D.Sc., F.R.S., Dr. A. G. Butler, F.L.S., W. Laurence, H. Duckworth, 

ed and fifty B.A., Lieut.-Col. A. G. "Durand, C.B., W. Botting oe F. RS, W. F. Kirby, 

It is a com F.L.S. F.E.S., Miss C, A. Raisin, 'B.Sc., and Prof. C. Roy, F.R.S. With 
Description Frontispiece Portrait of the Author, Maps, and Aner elt af. Volume, 2 vols. 
CRAIK (Mrs.).—An UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH 

Beautifully illustrated. 4to. 
Mr. Simms ERMAN (A.).—LIFE in ANCIENT EGYPT. Translated by H. M. TIRARD. With 

Wednesday, 400 Illustrations and Maps. Super-royal 8vo... “ 

HUBNER (Baron VON).—A RAMBLE ROUND ‘the WORLD, 1871, Translated 
by LADY HERBERT. Illustrated 
ROMILLY (HUGH H.),—The WESTERN PACIFIC ant NEW GUINEA. ‘Gama 
ving notion: Edition. Map. Crown 8vo, ... 
ve name aad SANDEMAN (E. F.).—EIGHT MONTHS in an OX.WAGGON Reminiscences of 
lication, but Boer Life. With Map. 8vo. 

, STANLEY (H. M.).—IN DARKEST AFRICA; or, the Quest, ae oa Retreat of 
rivetely, Emin Pasha, Governor of — With 150 Woodcut Illustrations and i 
2 vols, 
fer, with the STONE (OLIVIA M.).—TENERIFFE its SATELLITES; or, the Cuan 
he wishes t Islands, Past and Present. With Maps and Illustrations from siete taken 
re requestel by Harris Stone, M.A. F.L.S., &c, 2 vols. 

SWITZERLAND : its Scenery and its People by Eminent 

&e.).— Swiss and German Artists. Comprising above 300 Pictures printed in the Text 

and 63 Full-Page Pictures, of which 16 are in Colours, With Historical and 
ssed to “The Descriptive Text, based on the German of Dr. GSEUL-FELS. — royal 4to. 
ements so cloth elegant, gilt edges 


the THREE YEARS’ HUNTING and TRAPPING in AMERICA the GREAT 

NORTH-WEST. By J. TURNER-TURNER. Illustrated. Royal 8vo. 

prim; WOLVERTON (LORD).—FIVE MONTHS’ in LAND. With 
trations from Photographs by Col. Paget o am 
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SMITH, ELDER & PUBLICATIONS, 


“DR. CONAN DOYLE’S FASCINATING STORY.”—Datty News. 
With 12 Full-Page Illustrations, crown 8vo. 6s. 


UNCLE BERNAC: a Memory of the Empire, 
By A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of ‘The White Company,’ ‘ Rodney Stone,’ &c, 


“Uncle Bernac’ is for a truth Dr. Doyle’s Napoleon. Viewed as a picture of the little man in the grey cont, i 
it must take rank before ponyining he has written. The fascination of it is extraordinary. It reaches everywhere a high iam 
literary level.”—Daily Chronicle. 


Now ready, with Portraits, demy 8vo. 12s, 6d. 


ISABELLA the CATHOLIC, Qu EEN of SPAIN: her Life, 
TIMES, 1451-1504. By M. LE BARON DE ERVO. Translated from the Original French by Lieut.-Colonsl 
TEMPLE-WEST (Retired). 

With Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

THACKERAY'S HAUNTS and HOMES. By Eyre Crowe, A.R.A, 


Nore.—The Edition of the Work for Sale in this Country is limited to 260 Copies. 
With Portraits and a Preface by Sir EDWARD B. MALET, G.C.B. G.C.M.G., &c., demy 8vo, 16s, 


GABRIELE VON BULOW, Daughter of Wilhelm von Humboldt. A Memar 
onan fore the Family Papers of Wilhelm von Humboldt and his Children, 1791-1887. Translated by CLARE 


The REVIVAL of LEARNING. By the late John Addington Symondg 


Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
*.* This is Volume II. of a NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of “ The SER ARSSA NOD in ITALY,” in 7 vols, ame 
crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. The remaining volumes will be published at intervals. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 
Each Work complete in One Volume, crown 8vo. 6s. 


RODNEY STONE. With 8 Full-Page SIR GEORGE TRESSADY, By Mm 
Illustrations. By A. CONAN DOYLE. HUMPHRY WARD, Third Edition. 


The WHITE COMPANY. By A. Conan MARCEL B 

DOYLE. Seventeenth Edition. Mrs. Humphiy 
CLEG KELLY, Arab of the City. By 

S. R. CROCKETT, Author of ‘The Raiders, &. ROBERT ELSMERE. By Mn 

Thirty-second Thousand. By HUMPHRY WARD. Twenty-seventh Edition. 
The SOWERS. By Henry Seton me HISTORY of DAVID GRIEVE 


MERRIMAN, Author of ‘With Edged Tools, 
Fourteenth Edition. By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. Niuth Edition. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. 


Handy Volumes, printed in clear bold type, on good paper. Each Work complete in One Volume. 
Feap. 8vo. picture boards, 2s. each ; or limp red cloth, 3s. 6d. each 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. By the Author of ‘MEHALAH’ 
WITH EDGED TOOLS. FROM ONE GENERATION MEHALAH: 4 Story of the Salt Marshes. 
The SLAVE of the LAMP. to ANOTHER o OURT ROYAL The GAVEROCKS. 
oO ARD CABLE 
By the Author of ‘MOLLY BAWN.’ KRING. 
MOLLY BAWN. PHYLLIS. By W. E. NORRIS. 
MRS. GBOFFREY. PORTIA. HEAPS of MONEY. | MATRIMONY. 
AIRY FAIRY LILIAN. ROSSMOYNE. MADBMOISELLE DE MERSAC. 
DORIS. AO ale | Beauty's S DAUGHTERS. | NO NEW THING | ADRIAN VIDAL 
GREBN PLEAS an 
FAITH and UNFAITH. | LADY BRANKSMERE. By HAMILTON AIDE. 
LOYS, LORD BERRESFORD, and other Tales. IN THAT sTATR of LIFE. | PENRUDDOCKE 
UNDERCURRENTS. MORALS a MYSTERIES. 
. and . FAULCONBRIDGE. 

By GEORGE GISSING. by the Author of ‘JOHN HALIFAX, 
DEMOS: a of Socialist Life in y - 
A LIFE’S MOR | THYKZA GENTLEMAN. 
The NETHER WORLD. NEW GRUB STREET. | ROMANTIC TALES. | DOMESTIC STORER 

" London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo-place, 8.W. 
Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRAN Athenwum Press, Rream’s-build 
JOHN ©. ©. FRANCIS at Dream's buildings, Chancery, lane, Mey 29, 
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